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Reading plus Learning 


An Editorial 


HIS week is “American 
fr eon Week” and 
next week is “Book Week,” 
both of them annual institu- 
tions which have been cele- 
brated for several years and 
have acquired a strong hold on 
the interest and affections of 
the American people. Because 
of Scholastic’s schedule of spe- 
cial numbers this year, which 
include The Novel, on October 
22; Armistice Day, November 5; and Magazines, No- 
vember 19, it has not been convenient to pay editorial 
attention to these “weeks” in the issues when they 
might most naturally fall. So we have decided to 
group them together in this present issue, and have 
arranged a number of features for both to which we 
invite your attention: the play, the Virginia Woolf 
essay, Mrs. Becker’s page, and Miss Sandison’s 
article. 

When we got to thinking about telescoping the two 
weeks into one, we began to see that nothing could 
be more appropriate. Education and Books: they are 
inseparable Siamese twins. You can’t have the one 
in any serious way without the other. 

Of course we don’t for a minute claim that the only 
kind of education worth while is obtained from books. 
Many times in the past schools have been weighed 
down with too much reliance on the printed word, 
too much parroting of the statements in textbooks, 
too much effort to turn out people who have an intel- 
lectual understanding of what they have read in 
dusty treatises, but haven’t the least idea of how to 
get a job and keep it, how to make themselves at- 
tractive, charming, and interesting, how to build and 
manage a successful home and family, how to get 
along reasonably and cooperatively with those 
around them. We know better than that now. We 
know that living is the important part of education, 





not just absorbing knowledge. In school or out, the 
actual experience of doing the things we shall have 
to do all our lives, and of rubbing against as many 
different kinds of people as possible, are the chief 
ways in which we learn. We learn from them un- 
consciously, all our waking hours, and modern edu- 
cation takes account of these methods. 

The fine programs arranged by the National Edu- 
cation Association for Education Week (see page 29) 
deal with every phase of “Education for Tomorrow’s 
Activities.” Tell your parents about them, and ask 
them to visit your school this week and see for them- 
selves what is going on. 

But books are essential tools, too. If they’re good 
books, they contain the crystallized experience of 
many men. Imagine, if you can, how far we should 
have gotten in our industries, our science labora- 
tories, or even our business offices, if the “techniques” 
of these operations were not written down in books 
for engineers, chemists, accountants and executives 
to dig into. And in the classroom, the library, the lec- 
ture hall, study is almost a synonym for reading. 

Books are far more than that; however. They are 
adventure, love, beauty, conscience, and the bright, 
shining coin of happiness. They are the cheapest, yet 
the most durable form of entertainment. No matter 
how poor you are, you need not be cut off from books 
today. And the rich man or woman who does not 
know how to read and enjoy books is neither to be 
admired nor envied. Without books this would bea 
dull and hopeless world indeed. 

Let Book Week give you a fresh start on your read- 
ing. Ask your English teacher for a list of books that 
will bring you extra dividends of enjoyment. Visit 
your public library and browse among its stacks of 
treasures. Lay out that course of reading you have 
been promising yourself—a group of books on some 
broad and interesting theme. Best of all, buy a book 
or two for your very own, to start a personal library 
of a lifetime. 
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HAT year instead of the raise 

I deserved they handed me 

the resounding title of Assis- 
tant City Editor, which meant that in 
addition to all my regular duties I 
was now responsible for the boners 
of the leg men. The only good break 
I got—if you’d call it that—was a 
“private office” with my name on the 
door. A dingy little hole just off the 
City Room, littered with last year’s 
papers, and elaborately furnished 
with three overflow files from the 
Morgue, a swivel chair with one miss- 
ing caster, and a yellow oak desk 
neatly scalloped with cigarette scars. 

The faint tap on the door gave me 
a chance to get my feet off the desk 
before I shouted, “Come in!” The door 
swung open hesitantly and I saw him. 

“Yes?” I said. 

He stood there, blinking at me 
apologetically. A tiny man, hardly 
more than five foot one, or maybe 
two, with sand-colored hair and eyes. 
His clothing was plain but neat. And 
he was nervous. His hands twitched 
and wriggled constantly; darting in 
and out of pockets, brushing imagi- 
nary pieces of lint from his lapels, 
fumbling at his watch chain—always 
on the move. He was restless on the 
hoof, too—shuffling and fidgeting like 
he had termites in his trousers. 

“Are—are you the man who takes 
the news?” he said. 

“Who, me?” I answered elaborate- 
ly. “I’m the whole newspaper. I write 
the front page, lay out the ads, draw 
the cartoons, dig up the dirt, and sell 
papers on the street. Why, me and 
Bill Hearst—say, what do you want, 
anyway?” 

His meek, twidgety gaze needled 
me. He stood there gaping as though 
my every word was Gospel. He 
jerked when I shot the question at 
him, and his pale eyes grew a little 
frightened. 

“Why, I—I just wanted to tell you,” 
he faltered, “that there’s going to be 
amurder. This afternoon.” 

You meet all kinds of crackpots in 
this racket. I grinned at him sort of 
cheerfully, and nodded. 

“Nice going, Mr. —” 

“Mergenthwirker,” he supplied. 
“Henry Mergenthwirker.” 

“Nice going, Mr. Mergenthwirker,” 
I said. “You socked it right on the 
button that time. There is going to be 
a nice little murder this afternoon. 
Blood and brains all over everything. 
I'm just writing the headlines now. 
‘D.A. SLAYS MATE IN—’” 

“Oh, no!’ gasped the little man. 
“Not the District Attorney! Nothing 
like that! It’s a girl up in the Bronx. 
A secretary named Hazel Johnson. 
She’s going to be killed with a ham- 
mer!” 

Honestly, that stopped me for a 
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you that there’s going te be a 
murder. This afternoon.” 











Mr. Mergenthwirker’s Lobblies 


By Nelson S. Bond 


minute. He looked so darned sincere, 
his tiny hands fluttering around his 
coat lapels like bewildered moths; 
his tawny eyes wide and horrified. I 
thought: “Perhaps this is one of those 
psychological cases. A potential mur- 
derer compelled to confess his crime 
before it happens. Perhaps it has 
happened already, and he is trying to 
establish an alibi.” I looked at him 
sharply. 

“What’s the gag?” I said. “You 
know the girl?” 

“Me?” he said. “No, I never saw 
her in my life.” 

“Then how do you know about the 
murder?” 

He smiled beatifically. 

“They told me,” he said. He ges- 
tured vaguely toward the door with 
one hand. 

“They? Who?” 

“My lobblies,” explained the little 
man patiently. He pointed, proudly, I 
thought, toward the doorway again. 
“The big one’s name is Japheth, but 
the little one is named after me. They 
tell me everything.” 

“Now, wait a minute, buddy,” I 
said. “Are you trying to tell me 
there’s somebody in this room beside 
you and me?” 

He rinsed his hands in a gesture of 
quick despair. 

“Oh, don’t tell me you can’t see 


them!” he wailed. “So few people 
can!” He stamped his foot in sudden 
exasperation. “It’s all because they 
will change color! If they’d only stay 
put! But, no! They’re forever—” 

This time I got it. I rose swiftly and 
grabbed the little fellow by the shirt 
front. 

“Listen, Mr. Whatsis,” I told him. 
“T’ve got things to do, but worrying 
about your D.T.’s isn’t one of them. 
Now, scram! And on the way out, tell 
the boys in the City Room that it went 
over like a lead balloon.” 

I pushed him, indignantly protest- 
ing, through the door, and waited un- 
til the pit-a-pat of his footsteps dis- 
appeared down the hallway. Then I 
strolled out into the City Room, with 
one eye peeled for the grins. A couple 
of the boys were matching nickels 
over by Duff Godshall’s desk. 

“O. K., boys,” I said. “Let’s have 
the wisecracks!” 

“Tails” said Duff. He took a nickel 
off the back of each of the other fel- 
lows’ hands; then looked at me curi- 
ously. “Wisecracks?” 

“T suppose none of you boys ever 
heard tell of a guy named Mergen- 
thwirker?” I asked caustically. 

Three heads shook in unison. 

“It’s a gag,” guessed Bill McGhee. 
“Karly in the day to start drinking, 
Len.” 
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“Oh, skip itt” I said wearily. “Any- 
way, it didn’t work, in case you’re in- 
terested. Come on, who’s matching 
who in this game?” 

I had just pulled a couple of nickels 
from my vest pocket when the boss 
shoved open his door and let out a 
blat to high heaven. 

“Hawley! Godshall! Get Maguire 
and light out for the Bronx. There’s 
a hammer killing up there! A girl 
named Johnson!” 

The funny part about it was that 
there was no mystery connected with 
this hammer job. They caught the 
guilty man an hour after they found 
the body, and he confessed right off 
the bat. What I mean is, there wasn’t 
one thing to connect my nutsack visi- 
tor with the case. So the affair both- 
ered me. I looked up the name “Mer- 
genthwirker” in the telephone book 
and the city directory, but it wasn’t 
in either of them. I don’t know just 
what I would have done if it had been. 
After all, you can’t go to the bobbies 
and say, “Look here, a guy named 
Mergenthwirker has two green fa- 
miliars who told him there was going 
to be a murder.” So I puzzled over the 
thing for a week or so, and then it 
gradually dropped out of my mind. 
It might never have occurred to me 
again if I hadn’t dropped into Tony’s 
joint one night for a drink. 

Tony’s, as usual, was jammed with 
half-lit reformers, solving national 
problems in three easy lessons, so I 
ducked for the back room. It’s a 
dimly lit little hole, with only about 
four tables. As I entered, I saw this 
guy Mergenthwirker sitting at the 
best table—the one beneath the only 
light—with a beer glass before him. 
The places on his left and right had 
beer glasses, too, but no one was sit- 
ting there. The sandy little man 
looked up as I entered. 

“Oh; hello!” he said in a pleased 
voice. Evidently he didn’t bear me 
any ill will for kicking him out of my 
office. ““Won’t you join us?” 

I would. I moved around to the 
chair on his left and started to pull 
it out. Mergenthwirker leaped up 
suddenly, slopping his beer all over 
the table. 

“Oh, not there!’ he cried. “You'll 
sit on Henry!” 

I took the chair across from him. 
Tony came out with my beer, mopped 
up the mess on the table, and left. 
The little man smiled at me apolo- 
getically. 

“Tt’s so dark in here,” he said. “I 
guess you didn’t see Henry, did you?” 

“No,” I said bluntly, “I didn’t. Lis- 
ten, buddy, I’ve been looking for you. 
How did you know about the Johnson 
murder?” 

There was an astonished, half-ag- 
grieved look in his pale eyes. 
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NELSON S. BOND 


ELSON S. BOND is responsible for 

those engaging creatures known as 
Lobblies who have been so popular with 
radio listeners for the past few menths. 
The twenty broadcasts devoted to the 
Lobblies and their strange ways were all 
based on Mr. Bond’s story of Mr, Mer- 
genthwirker and his pals which we re- 
print here. This story first appeared in 
Scribner’s a year ago and was included 
by Edward O’Brien in the 1938 volume 
of Best Short Stories. A companion piece 
to this story “Man Who Walked Through 
Glass” appears in the current (Novem- 
ber) issue of Esquire. 

Mr. Bond writes us that he is an engi- 
neer at heart who became a writer be- 
cause of the Depression. Out of a job 
in 1931, he decided to go back and finish 
his interrupted education. From there he 
got interested in newspaper and publicity 
work and discovered his real interest in 
writing fiction. For the past year he and 
his wife have been living in Georgia. 








“Why, my lobblies,” he said. “My 
lobblies told me.” 

I jerked my head toward the emp- 
ty chairs. 

“Henry, here, and—” 

“and Japheth! Yes, certainly! 
They tell me all sorts of things. For 
instance’ — he leaned far over the 
table eagerly—‘‘did you know the 
Second National was going to be 
robbed Tuesday?” 

“The Second National?” 

“Yes!” he said excitedly. “Four 
men in a blue Olds will hold it up at 
3:30 P.M. Only the police will catch 
them. They’re going to smash up 
their car trying to escape!” 

“Got all the details, haven’t you?” 
I said. 

“T always have all the details,” he 
complained. “I had all the details be- 
fore, but you”—he smiled forgiving- 
ly—“well, it doesn’t matter. Will 
you call Tony, please? Japheth wants 
more beer.” 





I gulped and stared at Japheth’s 


glass .. . or maybe I stared first and ~ 


then gulped. The glass was empty! 
And I would swear on a stack of proof 
sheets that I had been watching the 
little man every instant since I came 
in. And he did not drink that beer 
himself! 

“Does he’—I began cautiously— 
“does he drink very much beer?” 

Mergenthwirker sighed. 

“Barrels! Both he and Henry. But 
what can I do? If I don’t buy it for 
them, they make scenes.” 

“Scenes?” I repeated vaguely. 

“Yes,” he confided. “You know— 
pinch people, and whisper things to 
girls. Especially pretty girls. Young 
girls.” He smiled shyly, and a faint 
blush crept over his colorless cheeks, 
“Henry’s the worst. He just doesn’t 
seem to care what he says to them.” 

Tony came just then with four 
glasses of beer. As he renewed ours, 
I noted that now Henry’s, as well as 
Japheth’s glass was empty. And this 
time I knew Mergenthwirker had not 
touched the beer. I paid for the round, 
and Tony waddled away. 

“Mergenthwirker,” I said serious- 
ly, “either you’re nuts or I am. You 
call Japheth and Henry “lobblies.” 
What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, that’s what they are, of 
course,” he said, his eyes round with 
surprise. 

“But how... or where... did you 
get them?” 

“T’ve always had them,” he said— 
proudly, this time. “Ever since—oh, 
since I was very young. Japheth came 
first, but he was lonely, so after a 
while the little one came, too. We 
named him Henry, after me. Of 
course, he was very young when he 
came, and he had some perfectly aw- 
ful habits at first. But he’s starting 
to get over them now.” 

“Habits?” I said. “What kind of 
habits?” 

“Oh—lobbly habits!” said Mergen- 
thwirker airily. “Things like pwid- 
geting and rikking trilks and .. . eh, 
what’s that?” He leaned to his right, 
listened intently, then nodded. 

“Japheth says you wouldn’t under- 
stand,” he told me. “Do you mind?” 

“Not at all,” I said. I was hot and 
cross and irritable and my watch told 
me it was time to grab some shuteye. 
“Say, Mergenthwirker,” I said, “I've 
got to run along now, but I wish you’d 
drop in at the office again some day 
soon. Bring—bring the lobblies with 
you.” 

“Thank you, I will,” said the little 
man. I rose from the table, reaching 
for my hat. 

“Oh, Japheth and Henry say thank 
you for the drink,” added my com- 
panion. I glanced at the table swiftly. 

_ (Concluded on page 33) 
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Characters 
Louis Apamic, from Native’s Return 
by Adamic 
Eva LEGALLIENNE, from At 33 by Le- 

Gallienne 
Dr. BANTING, from Men Against Death 

by De Kruif 
Mary Kipper Rak, from Cowman’s 

Wife by Rak 
Nora Wain, from House of Exile by 

Waln 
Lity Mars, from Presenting Lily Mars 

by Tarkington 
H. C. ENGELBRECHT, from Merchants of 

Death by Engelbrecht and Hanighen 
Ouiver Twist, from Oliver Twist by 

Dickens 
RicHarp Rowan, from Spies and the 

Next War by Rowan 
LIBRARIAN 
JEAN, a student 

SETTING: 

On the stage are nine life-size books 
in a row, out of which the author 
or character above-mentioned comes. 
Each book is labeled with appropriate 
author and title. There are also a 


desk and chair for the Librarian, @ 


few chairs and tables to represent a 
library, and a shelf or two containing 
real books. Other equipment to make 
the setting look like your own school 
library may be added. 

At opening of play, stage is dark. No 
one is on stage. Louis Adamic emerges 
from his book. 


Louis (Whispers): Come on out.... 
Come on out. (Stage gradually grows 
lighter) Why don’t some of you come 
out? The library has been closed for 
hours. We might as well stretch our 
legs. (Goes to At 33 and opens door 
which represents cover of the book. 
As Eva steps out, says—) Well, I see 
you’re still here. 

Eva: Yes, just like yourself. I don’t 
see why students hate the non-fiction 
so. I get so tired of standing on that 
shelf, I could just die. 

Louts: That’s why they don’t take us 
out. They think we’re dead already. 

Eva: Oh, they don’t! 

Louis: Of course they do. I’ve even 
heard them say so. Why, Kenneth 
French* stuck his head in the door the 
first day of school and said, “Same old 
books,” and I’ll bet he’s never even 
looked at any of us. 

Eva: Well, if it’s really so that we’re 


_— 


*For this and other student names, substi- 
names of students in your own school. 
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By Ruth Dean 


Truth they say, and truly, is often 
stranger and more exciting than fiction. 
Why then are non-fiction books so often 
treated like literary step-children and 
left forlorn and neglected on library 
shelves? We agree with the author of 
this play that something should be done 
about it. We know that if readers gave 
non-fiction a chance they’d discover what 
fascinating things biographies, histories, 
tales of adventure, reportage, can be. 
There’s no better time than Book Week 
to make this discovery for yourself. 

Non-Fiction Party was written in 1935, 
and therefore the books mentioned are 
a bit old. Why not bring the play up to 
date by adding new titles, new authors, 
new subjects from the present list of non- 
fiction best-sellers? Here are several to 
begin with—Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s 
Listen! The Wind; Eve Curie’s Madame 
Curie; Carl Van Doren’s Benjamin 
Franklin; Margaret Halsey’s With Malice 
Toward Some. There are many more. 
Give them a chance! 





dead, let’s get some of the other angels 
together and we'll all have a nice party 
here in Heaven. You call Dr. Banting 
and I'll get Nora Waln and Mary Rak. 

Louis: Good idea! 

(They go to respective books and 
help Dr. and Mary to emerge. Nora 
does not come out when Eva calls. Dr. 
has live dog with him.) 

Dr.: Really, Mr. Adamic, I don’t feel 
as if I should spare the time. :. . You 
don’t mind the dog, do you? 

Louis: Why not spare the time, I’d 
like to know? Bring the pup right 
along. 

Dr.: I’ve been so busy—night and 
day. 
Eva: What have you been doing? 
Dr.: You don’t mind that I haven’t 
shaved? 

Louts: No, no. Nobody will care. Is 
that the dog you were experimenting 
with? 

Dr.: Yes, one of them. See how 
healthy she seems? You’d never guess 
she has had her pancreas cut out, 
would you? 

Eva: Doctor! You didn’t do that! 
Why, the poor thing! (Drops down be- 
side dog and strokes it.) 

Dr.: Yes, you see I have a strange 
hunch that I’m on the track of a cure 
for diabetes. It’s a disease people have 
always died of before; they can’t use 
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the sugar in their foods, and they just 
naturally starve to death. 

Mary: I can tell you one thing, Doc- 
tor. Charlie and I wouldn’t let you cut 
any pancreases out of our dogs Robles 
and Foxy, if diabetes never got cured. 

Dr.: No? 

Mary: No!—yYou see, Charlie and I 
(Charlie is my husband) punch cattle 
out in Arizona, and the dogs keep us 
company. 

Eva: You don’t exactly—er—punch 
them yourself, do you, Mary? 

Mary: Surest thing you know! Char- 
lie says he was “born on a horse, look- 
ing at a cow.” I can’t boast of that, but 
since I’ve married him I’ve learned 
how to round up strays and trap wolves 
—lobos, we call them—and boss the 
Mexicans and Indians who work for 
us. Twice I’ve seen our house burn 
down almost over our heads; and an- 
other time I stripped the house of 
everything in it, but I got fooled—the 
fire went out. 

Eva: With all due respect to you, 
Mary, I don’t see how you can like 
cows. 

Dr.: Except maybe to experiment on. 

Louts: All they do is chew their cuds 
and bawl for more hay. Isn’t that 
right? 

Mary: No, indeed! Every single one 
of our cows has a personality. We name 
them for it. There’s one we call Mrs. 
Trouble; she knows how to open gates 
and barn doors. 

Louis: Say, Eva, I thought you were 
going to get Nora Waln. 

Eva: I called her, but she was talk- 
ing to the coolies about some house- 
hold matters and didn’t want to come 
out just then. I’ll try again. (Goes to 
House of Exile. Opens cover. Calls) 
Nora! 

Nora (appearing): Here I am. 

Eva: Come on out into the library. 

Louis: We’re going to have a party. 

Eva: Yes, we non-fiction books spend 
so many nights here on the shelves to- 
gether that we thought we might as 
well get better acquainted. 

Lity Mars (coming out of her book): 
Did I hear somebody say “party”? 
(Laughs) Can I be invited? (Laughs) 

Eva: No, you’re not non-fiction. You 
can’t come. 

Lity (pouting and hesitating): Oh, 
please. 

Eva: No, you get off the shelf every 
once in a while, anyway. This party 
is just for books that the students never 











notice. Go back between your covers. 

Lirry (still pouting and on verge of 
tears): But they don’t take me out, 
either. My covers are black, and they 
never pay attention to me. It isn’t fair. 
Booth Tarkington wrote me just as 
much as he did Seventeen and Alice 
Adams and Penrod. And every one of 
them has a red cover, so the students 
think they must be good; but I’m in 
black and nobody knows I exist. 

Eva: Well— 

Lity (advancing): I do wish you’d 
let me come to the party. I have just 
longed and longed to meet you. You’re 
Eva LeGallienne, the great actress, 
aren’t you? 

Eva: Yes, I’m Eva LeGallienne. 

Lity: It must be wonderful to be a 
great actress. (Sighs deeply) I’m go- 
ing to be one some day. You know, I 
graduated from high school last year 
and I did a lot of acting in school, but 
don’t you really think you have to have 
a good supporting cast? Ahd of course 
the others weren’t very good. Do you 
know, I wish, as long as you’re going 
to let me come to the party, that you’d 
just let me try out a few speeches. 
You could criticize them. 

Eva: I don’t know—Nora—Mary— 
(They join group.) 

Lity (looking archly at men): Oh-h, 
you could listen, too. 

Dr. BANTING: You'll excuse me. I 
have to go in and feed my dog. (Goes 
into book.) 

Liry (Recites with much gesturing 
and in impassioned tones)— 

Romeo, Romeo! wherefore are thou 

Romeo? 

Deny thy father and refuse thy 

name; 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but my sworn 

love, 

And I’ll no longer be a Capulet. 

*Tis but thy name that is my enemy— 

Thou art thyself, though; not a Mon- 

tague. 

What’s Montague? It is nor hand, nor 

foot,- 

Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 

Belonging to a man. O, be some other 


name! 

What’s in a name? That which we 
call a rose 

By any other name would smell as 
sweet; 

So Romeo would. were he not Romeo 
called, 

Retain that dear perfection which he 
owes 

Without that title—Romeo, doff thy 
name; 

And for that name, which is no part 
of thee, 


Take all myself. 

Eva (aside to Nora): Did you ever 
hear anything worse? 

Nora (aside to Eva): But she’s so 
young. 

Eva (aside to Nora): If she only real- 

ized that! 

' Liuty (pausing, breathless): Don’t 
you think I show promise, Miss Le- 
Gallienne? 

Eva: Well, er, yes, perhaps—(doubt- 
fully) 

Mary (aside to Nora): Even the cows 
would be amused. 





Louis (seriously, from his seat at a 
table where he has been playing soli- 
taire during Lily’s performance): Yes, 
Miss Mars, I should say you showed 
considerable promise for certain roles. 
I’ve seen many a good contortionist act 
on the vaudeville stage. Why, my girl, 
you writhe like a professional already. 

Lity (about to weep): Oh, Mr. Ada- 
mic! It wasn’t that kind of a part. 

Eva: Louis, that was the wrong an- 
swer. Don’t cry, Lily. It’s a long hard 
pull to become an actress. I know, be- 
cause I’ve been through it. I spent my 
childhood in Paris, and my mother 
used to take me to see the great Sarah 
Bernhardt. [ll never forget the thrill 
I had when I first met her in the Green 
Room back of the stage—and she kissed 
me. I had many friends to help me get 
acting parts when I came to New York, 
but even so, my mother had to scrimp 
to make ends meet. Then they used to 
give me measly little parts, when I had 
visions of playing Juliet and Lady 
Macbeth. So I decided to start my own 
theater, and I did, right in New York; 
and now, at thirty-three, I have final- 
ly realized a few of my ambitions. (Dr. 
Banting returns without dog.) 

Louis: How did you leave the dog? 

Dr. BANTING: She’s a little weak, but 
I believe she’s going to prove I’m right. 

Louis: That’s great, Doctor. What 
are the other fellows in that book do- 
ing? 

Dr. BANTING: Well, there’s Dr. Evans, 
who has finally discovered the cause of 
a fever that you get from drinking 
milk; and Minot, who’s been investi- 
gating pernicious anemia; and Spen- 
cer, who is working on the causes of 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever that 
kills hunters and ranchers in Montana 
every year. 

ENGELBRECHT (rushing in from Mer- 
chants of Death): Excuse me, Doctor, 
but I heard what you were saying. Id 
like to ask a question. 

Dr. BaANTING: Go ahead. 

ENGELBRECHT: Do you realize that 
while you doctors grope around with 
your experiments trying to learn how 
to save lives, there are hundreds of 
men, backed by millions of dollars, ac- 
tually trying to stir up wars in which 
even women and children will die like 
flies? 

Louis: Yes, I know that’s true. I saw 
something of it when I was in Europe 
a few years ago. 

Nora: I was reading about Sir Basil 
Zaharoff of Great Britain, in the pa- 
pers recently. He’s that arms salesman 
who would sell one submarine to one 
country, and then tell its enemy about 
the sale and sell it two. 

ENGELBRECHT: That’s right. He start- 
ed out that way, but he learned a lot 
more tricks after that. And he is only 
one of many... . Did you know that 
English soldiers were killed in the 
World War by guns which the English 
had sold to the Germans? And do you 
realize that there is no depression to- 
day in the armament industry? It’s a 
racket. One of the most ghastly. 

Eva: The governments ought to put 
a stop to it. 

ENGELBRECHT: They are the ones who 












encourage it. They want the munitions 
factories to be in good running order 
and right up to the minute with the 
latest inventions in case there is an. 
other war, so they are glad to have the 
factories do a big business, even if they 
do it with their own countries’ ene. 
mies. 

Louis: It hardly seems possible 
especially when you think of the de. 
pression caused by the last war. ...] 
was in Jugo-Slavia not long ago. I was 
born over there, you know, but I’ve 
lived in America since I was fifteen, A 
couple of years ago I went back fora 
visit, and it made me heartsick to see 
how the war—or the depression—has 
just about ruined the Slavs. 

Lity: Oh, Mr. Adamic! Did you go 
to any plays—any Jugo-Slavian plays 
—while you were over there? 

Louis: Well, no. Many of the people 
are far too busy and too poor to sup- 
port a theater. 

ENGELBRECHT: Did you happen to 
meet that King Alexander of Jugo- 
Slavia who was assassinated in 1934? 

Louis: Yes, I did. And say, he was 
quite a boy! He and his ancestors lit- 
erally waded in blood. If his subjects 
gained fame for themselves, he found 
a way to get rid of them. He was des- 
perately afraid of being killed. He had 
a staff of personal spies, besides the 
country’s regular 15,000 secret agents. 
For weeks at a spell he would sleep in 
a different room in his palace each 
night, because he feared assassination, 
and when he rode through Belgrade, 
hundreds of secret agents were scat- 
tered up and down the streets for hours 
beforehand. Well, even that didn’t save 
him. 

OLIVER (coming up): What are you 
doing? 

Eva: Oliver Twist, why aren’t you 
in bed? Besides, you’re fiction. You 
can’t come to this party. 

Ottver: I know I’m fiction, but ’'m 
a classic; I wouldn’t be interesting. 

Mary: Of course you are interesting, 
Oliver. 

Nora: Tell us what you’ve been do- 
ing out so late. 

Otriver: Fagin has been teaching me 
how to steal. 

THE Girts: Oliver! 

ENGELBRECHT: More crime! 

Dr. BantING: Who is this Fagin? 

Louis: Where is he? 

OLIveR: Well, you know I’m an of- 
phan. My mother died in the work- 
house when I was born. I ran away 
after I got old enough, and Fagin 
taught me and some other boys how 
to pick pockets. It’s easy. (Pulls a cou- 
ple of watches out of his pocket.) Want 
me to show you how? : 

Lity: Yes, do! It would be just like 
a play. 

Eva: Lily! No, Oliver, you had bet- 
ter go straight inside your covers like 
a good little boy, and get some sleep. 
We'll see if we can’t do something 
about this Fagin-what-do-you-call- 
















him. (Exit Oliver into his book.) We 
must have that man arrested. 

Mary: If the students would eve 
leave Renfrew of the Royal Mou 
in long enough, he’d do it. 
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Oliver: My mother died in the workhouse when I was born. I ran away after I got old 
enough and Fagin taught me how to pick pockets. It’s easy. Want me to show you how? 


Louis: Perhaps we could get Smed- 
ley Butler, the one they call “Old Gim- 
let Eye,” the fighting marine, to do it. 
He’s non - fiction. He ought to be 
around. 

ENGELBRECHT: Are you sure he has 
police power here, though? I think 
the Pennsylvania mounted police, over 
in that book called The Standard 
Bearers, would be the ones to call on. 

Dr. BantiInG: You were talking 
about those Jugo-Slavian spies a while 
ago, Mr. Adamic. We might set them 
on his trail. Or speaking of spies, how 
about calling in somebody from Rich- 
ard Rowan’s book, Spies and the Next 
War? (Goes to book. Gets Rowan.) Say, 
Mr. Rowan, could you scare up a good 
spy for us? 

Rowan: I'll be glad to, if they 
haven’t all been killed or imprisoned 
by this time. They lead precarious 
lives, you know. 

Lity: Spies have to be clever, some- 
thing like actresses, don’t they, Mr. 
Rowan? I’ve always heard that that 
spy Mata Hari was an actress. She was, 
wasn’t she? 

Rowan: Mata Hari wasn’t exactly 
an actress, Lily. She was a dancer. She 
is famous simply because she had her- 
self photographed and got in the pub- 
lic eye so much that everyone knew 
about her. The most effective spies 
don’t do that. Take Alice Dubois, for 
example, a spy on the side of the Allies 
during the World War. 

Eva: Tell us about her. 

Rowan: Alice pretended to be a 
Seller of laces, and traveled around 
France and Belgium picking up in- 
formation about the Germans which 
she passed on to England. In order to 
carry her messages to the border, she 
used to swim icy canals and travel by 
night over country protected by elec- 
trified wires. Once, at least, she got out 
of Belgium by climbing to the roof of 
a stable and taking a flying leap over 
high tension wires that were carrying 
14,000 volts of electricity. 
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Nora: Spies don’t always carry their 
own messages, do they? I thought they 
had codes in which they wrote their 
messages and then sent them by mail. 

Dr. BANTING: I’ve heard of a music 
code. What is that like? 

Rowan: Here is an _ illustration. 
(Holds up picture.) Each note, you see, 
or two notes, stands for a letter. This 
message is in German, but in English 
it means “imminent danger of war.” 

Eva: Spies must be pretty well paid 
for taking such risks as they do. 

Rowan: On the contrary, they get 
pretty small pay, everything consid- 
ered. And if they are caught, their 
country, of course, won’t acknowledge 
or help them. They are simply thrown 
into prison, and then killed. 

Nora: I begin to be glad I’ve made 
my home in China. We have our in- 
trigues, but I don’t know anything 
about munitions rackets and spies. 

Eva: How did you ever happen to do 
that, Nora? 

Nora: My grandfather used to do 
business with a Chinese firm, and I 
happened to meet a Chinese woman in 
that way. She invited me to her home 
in China, and I lived there like a mem- 
ber of the family for several years. 

Eva: And you're still there! 

Nora: Yes, I fell in love with the 
place, and also with an Englishman 
stationed there. Now I’m his wife. 

Eva: Oh! How romantic! Then those 
coolies you were talking to when I 
called you were your house-servants? 

Nora: That’s right. But they are a 
peculiar lot. If I want to buy something 
extravagant, they try to prevent me. 
If I try to do a little sewing myself, 
they take it out of my hands. And if I 
kiss my husband in their presence, 
they act as if I had committed a crime. 

Eva: If the students only took the 
trouble to walk over in our direction, 
they’d find they liked your real story 
just as well as the imaginary ones by 
Louise Jordan Miln or Pearl Buck. 

Louis: I hate to mention it, but 


speaking of the students reminds me 
that it is almost opening time for the 
library. We’d better get back on the 
shelves and prepare for boredom. 

Lity (hurrying into her book and 
out again): Here’s some candy. This 
started out to be a party, so we have 
to have refreshments. (Passes box of 
chocolates.) 

Dr. Bantinc: Leigh Evans took me 
off the shelf yesterday, but all he did 
was whisper to the boy next to him, so 
it wasn’t very satisfying to me. 

Eva: Ruth Hollis almost looked at 
me, but instead she shoved me in be- 
tween Robert E. Lee and Abraham Lin- 
coln, and there I was, plump in the 
middle of the Civil War. That’s what 
I get for being a LeGallienne. 

ENGELBRECHT: I purposely fell off the 
shelf when I saw Pete Smith come in 
yesterday, but I got nothing but a 
bump for my trouble. 

Nora: Josephine Berry says she 
doesn’t like anything but stories. That 
makes it pretty bad for us, doesn’t it? 
If only we could be imaginary, instead 
of true! 

Mary: Well, cheer up. Let’s hope for 
better luck today—Psst! Look out. 
Here comes the librarian. (They enter 
their books. The librarian comes in.) 

LipRARIAN (to student who follows): 
Good morning, Jean. How does it hap- 
pen you’re here so bright and early? 

JEAN: I have a book report due sec- 
ond period, and I have to find- some- 
thing. Do you have anything short? 

LIBRARIAN (with just a tinge of sar- 
casm): Well, of course, there is The 
Perfect Tribute. 

JEAN: Oh, I reported on that last 
time. I guess I’ll take a book of short 
stories and see if I can get by on a few 
of those. (Jean selects book hastily. 
Has it charged.) When are you going 
to get some good books? 

LIBRARIAN: I wonder if you’ve ever 
looked anywhere but in the fiction. 

JEAN (slowly, decidedly, distinctly): 
Oh, no! The non-fiction is so dull! 
(Heads appear out of books one at @ 
time; disappear.) 

Eva: That’s not so! 

O.Iver: It’s a lie! 

Dr.: You labor under a misappre- 
hension. 

Nora: How can you tell? You’ve 
never even tried us! 

Rowan: You're lazy! 

ENGELBRECHT: Truth is stranger than 
fiction! 

(Jean has run out, dismayed. Libra- 
rian has quietly disappeared. Heads 
reappear from books.) 

Louts: She skipped. 

Mary: The little ignoramus! 

Lity: Oh, look! It’s just like a play. 
We’re being watched. (Points to audi- 
ence.) 

OLIVER (saluting): See you in the li- 
brary, folks. 

(All immediately disappear.) 

(Curtain) 





Reprinted from Book and Library 
Plays, edited by Edith M. Phelps, copy- 
right, 1938, by the H. W. Wilson Pub- 
lishing Company. Non-Fiction Party 
appeared originally in the Wilson Bul- 
letin, November, 1935. 
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Crashing the Gates at Detroit 


What Are the Chances of the Ambitious Boy for a Career in the Automobile Industry 


HAT’S to be done with that 
boy of ours? 
The American family 


talks it over after dinner, elbows on 
table. Son has just been graduated 
from high school. His parents want 
him to study medicine or law. He 
doesn’t take to that sort of thing. He 
has always liked to putter with ma- 
chinery, especially the family car, 
and he wants to go into the automo- 
bile industry. 

So the boy is packed off to Detroit 
without much idea of what he can or 
should do in the automobile field. 
The automobile is as distinctly 
American as the goose step is 
German or chopsticks Chinese. 
The speed and dash and style of 
the automobile are supposed to 
express the American spirit. 
Building automobiles is glamor- 
ous, just as fighting Indians and 
running away to sea used to be 
glamorous, and the boy is keen 
for adventure. 

But when he reaches Detroit 
he is bewildered by the immen- 
sity, the complexity, and the ter- 
rific energy of the industry. He 
finds vast, orderly factories of 
brick, concrete and glass; there 
are no broken windows, no heaps 
of rubbish. And in those facto- 
ries, he knows, are the most up- 
to-date machinery and equip- 
ment that money can buy. 

But he doesn’t find a job. The 
trouble is that thousands of other 
boys have come to Detroit for 
the same purpose. Moreover, 
1,500,000 people live in Detroit, 
perhaps another 500,000 in the sur- 
rounding communities. Detroit boys 
think that the automobile business is 
Detroit’s business, just as rubber is 
Akron’s, and meat-packing is Chi- 
cago’s, and that if there is work for 
boys in the industry, they ought to 
get it. And the employment mana- 
gers seem to think so, too. Of course, 
many out-of-town boys obtain work 
through some connection in the 
plants, an uncle or a brother-in-law, 
but the fact is that jobs are hard to 
get and there is no actual immediate 
demand for inexperienced men, or 
boys either. 

This boy should look beyond rou- 
tine production work, the actual 
fabricating of the parts of the car, or 
the assembling of the parts into the 
finished automobiles. Watch a crew 
of four men at such work on an 
enormous press. Two of the men 
throw a large, rectangular piece of 


By Clement J. Freund 


Dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Detroit 


With General Motors, Chrysler, Ford, 
and other manufacturers reemploying 


thousands of men, Detroit again be- - 


comes the booming center of this amaz- 
ing industry. One person in _ every 
seven in the United States has a job 
connected with motor transportation. 
This month, also, the annual automo- 
bile shows are held, at which new 
models are displayed. This, then, is a 
good time to consider the opportunities 
which automobile-making holds out to 
young men. Readers will find this article 
packed with first-hand facts. 





Above a university graduate is timing the swing 
of a car to find its center of gravity at the General 
Motors proving ground. Below another skilled 
inspector is checking the accuracy of a gear-cut- 


ting machine in the Detroit plant. 





steel on the die in the press and the 
four of them adjust it in position. 
The four of them press buttons on 
the frame of the machine and the 
head of the press comes down and 


rises again, and the sheet of steel has 
become the rear panel of a familiar 
coupe. Two men remove the panel 
and the other two insert a new sheet, 


The Skilled Craftsmen 


These are not skilled men, they 
need not be. The skill is in the press, 
just as a cooky cutter enables a 
housewife to produce fancy shapes 
which she could not possibly cut out 
of the dough with a knife. ‘This is 
honorable work, but in itself it has 
no career possibilities. The career 
men, the stalwarts of the automobile 
industry, are the skilled craftsmen. 
The whole industry revolves 
around them and their functions. 
They do not make any part of 
the car, but they make the tools 
and equipment for those who do, 
and they direct their work. Here 
is a machine cutting the teeth 
into a gear for the transmission, 
the part of the car which 
“shifts.” An unskilled workman 
operates this machine but his 
whole job depends upon a long 
train of experts. 

A draftsman designed the gear 
itself, a tool designer planned 
the tools and fixtures for cutting 
the gear, and a highly skilled 
toolmaker made those tools and 
fixtures. A foreman shows the 
operator how to run the ma- 
chine, helps him when he needs 
help, and is responsible to the 
superintendent for his work. An 
inspector passes upon the gears 
he makes. Planning experts lay 
out tasks in advance and when 
they need information about him 
or the machine, they get it from 
skilled time study men who measure 
the time required to perform opera- 
tions. 

Now, this gear-cutting machine 
will not run smoothly forever. Some 
day it will fail to perform. If its mo- 
tor develops a short circuit, an elec- 
trician will have to find the trouble 
and correct it; if an arbor is sprung, 
a mechanical repair man will 
straighten it; if the entire machine 
becomes worn, an expert fitter will 
overhaul it. 

These are only a few of the trained 
craftsmen; there are many more. But 
all of them must be capable of pre- 
cise and refined workmanship, all 
must have deft fingers, all must be 
proficient with tools, instruments 
and delicate machinery. Many parts 
of the automobile must be accurate 
to one thousandth of an inch, and the 
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tools which produce these fine di- 
mensions must be still more accurate 
than the parts. And besides manual 
skill, these experts must have good 
sense, judgment and initiative be- 
cause they are left much to their own 
resources. 

According to William S. Knudsen, 
president of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, “The best possible start 
which a young man can have in the 
automobile industry is a craft, skill as 
a machinist, for instance, or in sheet 
metal work, besides the good charac- 
ter which is requisite in any business 
or industry. An early habit of work, or 
a lifelong mechanical hobby, is of great 
advantage. But the skill of the me- 
chanic is not enough. He must continue 
to study in order to keep himself up- 
to-date. No amount of education or 
knowledge can fail to be of value and 
if the boy can get a college education, 
so much the better. But the craft is 
practically indispensable, in spite of an 
occasional man who has been success- 
ful in the industry without it.” 


Breaking In 

The best way to acquire mechani- 
cal skill is undoubtedly to serve an 
apprenticeship—and probably not in 
the automobile industry either. The 
automobile companies do train ap- 
prentices, but the chance of being 
accepted is very remote. Frederick B. 
Searle, Superintendent of the Ford 
Schools, said not iong ago that over 
300 boys apply every day for trade 
training in the Ford plant. He could 
not hire that many in a month. It is 
most practicable to learn the trade in 
an established, local tool or machine 
building shop. And the best possible 
admission ticket to an automobile 
plant is a certificate of journeyman- 
ship issued by a reputable machinery 
builder. 

Another way for the boy to get 
into the industry is first to get a job 
in the home town garage or service 
station. If he makes an exceptionally 
good showing the local dealer may 
arrange to transfer him to the main 
plant of the corporation and, if he 
does, the boy will have no trouble at 
the employment gate when he gets 
there. Incidentally, the greatest op- 
portunities now seem to lie in the 
service end of the industry, and the 
service end means the countless ga- 
Tages and dealers’ establishments 
scattered the country over. 

Again, the boy who looks for a ca- 
Teer in the industry may get routine 
production employment. The battle 
is then half won because he may ap- 
ply for admission to the corporation 
school. Some of these schools are 
closed to all but employees, and they 
all favor employees. 

The Chrysler Corporation has re- 
cently instituted an apprentice 
school for machinists and for the tool 
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The designing department of a great motor company is a place where high creative 
ability, as well as mechanical aptitude, is essential. 


Photographs courtesy Buick Motor Division and General Motors Corporation 


In the paint shop, battalions of fenders, mounted on moving platforms, are sprayed 


and polished by semi-skilled workers. 


and die makers, and has maintained 
for some years an Institute of Engi- 
neering “to furnish a specialized 
training in automotive engineering 
for graduates of recognized engi- 
neering schools.” 

The Ford Motor Company looks to 
its schools to train all the craftsmen, 
mechanics and experts the organi- 
zation needs, but no job is guaran- 
teed to any graduate. Twenty-five 
hundred boys attend the apprentice 
school, 1,700 attend the trade school 
for younger boys, and 200 are en- 
rolled in a special school for high 
school graduates, a total of about 
4,500. 

The Chevrolet Motor Company 
trains apprentices and so do other 
divisions of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. In addition, the Corpora- 
tion operates at Flint the General 
Motors Institute of Technology 
which is the center of all educational 


effort of the corporation. 

Young men, particularly those 
who have had little education, are 
often afraid that they would be lost 
among thousands of employees even 
if they could get a job in an automo- 
bile plant, and that they would re- 
ceive no recognition, nc matter how 
well they might do their work. This 
danger is less serious than they 
imagine. Herman Weckler, a Chrys- 
ler manufacturing official, insists 
that: 

“The man with little education and 
perhaps limited mental gifts, but good 
character and a capacity for work, 
will have the advantage at least of an 
early start in the business, while other 
young people are still at school. If he 
has determination and reasonable pro- 
ficiency he will attract attention even 
in a large group, and opportunities 
will come to him as quickly as they 
become available.” 

(Continued on page 12) 








ONE. Once upon a time in sunny Spain 
there was a little bull, named Ferdinand. 


NCE upon a time (two years ago) 
Munro Leaf wrote a book about 
a little bull named Ferdinand, 
with enchanting drawings by Robert Law- 
son. Ferdinand was meant for a children’s 
story, but in no time at all the agile crea- 
ture had climbed right off the nursery shelf 
and taken his place alongside Kipling’s 
Elephant’s Child, and the Jungle Books, 
and Alice in Wonderland which grown- 
ups treasured for themselves. 

Then Walt Disney came along and made 
Ferdinand into a technicolor movie short. 
By special design the film is being released 
all over the country as the opening gun for 
Book Week celebrations, drawing atten- 
tion to the excellent films that have been 
made from favorite children’s books. 

As we have said above, Ferdinand was a 
little Spanish bull who, while all the other 
little bulls were practicing being ferocious, 
would sit under his favorite cork tree, and 
smell and smell the flowers. His mother, 
who was naturally worried about him, 


THREE. I like it better here where I can sit and smell the flowers. 


FERDINAND the BULL 


High Spots from Walt Disney’s New Technicolor Triumph 


tried to get him to play with the other 
bulls, but Ferdinand liked it better 
under the cork tree with the flowers. 
This kept up for three years, while 
Ferdinand grew taller and stronger. 


Then one day Ferdinand unintention- * 


ally sat upon a bee, which changed 
everything. Five Spaniards, who had 
come to select a bull for a bullfight, 
saw Ferdinand just after he had sat on 
the bee, and picked him out as the 
most ferocious of them all. They took 
him off to Madrid to fight. 








The parade came into the bullring. 
First the banderillos, then the pica- 
dores, then the brave matador. Then 
Ferdinand the Fierce. But Ferdinand 
didn’t fight. Instead he smelled the 
flowers in the ladies’ hair, and espe- 
cially one bouquet which had been 
thrown into the ring. The people were 
furious, but not Ferdinand. He was 
happy. So they took him home, “and 
for all I know he’s sitting there still, 
under his favorite cork tree, smelling 
the flowers, just quietly.” 





TWO. All the other little bulls he lived with would run and jump and butt their 
heads together. But not Ferdinand. 








FOUR. ... and he sat on a bumble bee. 
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FIVE. One day five men came in funny hats to pick the est SIX. Bravo! Excelente! Ma nifico! Esplendido! Yippee! So they 
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SEVEN. The nm came the bull. And you know who EIGHT. First came the bander illeros. Next came the picadores. Then came the 
' matador—the proudest of them all. 
that was. FERDINAND! 
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Crashing the Gates 
(Continued from page 9) 

The boy who gets a job in an auto- 
mobile plant will earn more per hour 
or week than he could in most other in- 
dustries. In the early days of the busi- 
ness, the manufacturers had to pay 
well to attract mechanics to their shops 
and the habit remains. 


Working Conditions 


The average hourly rate in the in- 
dustry was 70 cents in 1925, according 
to the United States Census. Only in 
the rubber, men’s clothing, women’s 
clothing, and newspaper and mag- 
azine printing industries 
were the rates higher. In 1935, 
the average rate per hour in the 
automobile plants ranged from 
72.5 to 74.8 cents. Rates have 
been frequently adjusted in the 
past two years under stress of 
labor difficulties, and hourly 
rates are probably now higher 
than ever before. These average 
rates include all employees, 
even common laborers. 

At one time, boys cared only 
about pay rates per hour, but 
they have become smarter in 
the last ten years. There have 
been depressions and they have 
discovered that they must eat 
all year, and not merely when 
plants are running. Earnings 
per year in the automobile in- 
dustry are less definite than 
earnings per hour. People pre- 
fer to buy automobiles in spring 
and summer, and since the stor- 
age of manufactured automo- 
biles would be expensive and 
impracticable, cars are built as 
needed, and the plants are 
rushed in spring and early sum- 
mer, and slack in late summer 
and early autumn. 

In 1934, for instance, one- 
third of the people in the industry 
were continuously employed through- 
out the year, and two-thirds were em- 
ployed from six to fifty weeks. It 
should be explained, however, that 
four times as many worked from eight 
to fifty weeks as worked only six to 
eight weeks. And 1934 was still a de- 
pression year. 

In that year the automobile manu- 
facturers changed the time of the an- 
nual shows from January to Novem- 
ber and otherwise tried to stabilize the 
industry. Average employment in the 
plants increased to 88 per cent of max- 
imum from 78 per cent the year before. 
But great improvement can still be 
made. It is to be hoped that trouble- 
some fluctuations may some day disap- 
pear completely from automobile man- 
ufacture. 

Of course, the routine production 
workers are most concerned about an- 
nual income. A boy who plans to make 
the building of automobiles his life 
work will prepare himself to become a 
technician, mechanic or some other 
type of expert, and in these classes em- 
ployment is reasonably steady and pay 
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is excellent. Foremen’s salaries of $300 
and more a month are common. 
Physical working conditions in the 
automobile plants are exceptional. The 
young man who has grown up in a 
mining, railroad, steel or lumbering 
community will be amazed by the well 
lighted and heated buildings, with 
their carefully swept corridors and 
gangways, painted walls and ceilings, 
and huge windows, and by the lawns 


and shrubbery in the yards. There are . 


a few operations in the foundries and 
body plants which create fumes and 
dust, but even these have been made 
tolerable by exhaust and ventilation 
systems. 





“The most up-to-date machinery money can buy.” 


Most boys who go into the automo- 
bile business undoubtedly entertain a 
secret ambition some day to be at the 
top of the industry. Very well. The 
business will need its Kellers and its 
Ketterings in years to come as well as 
today, and nobody is likely to become 
a leader without trying to become one. 
The boys must realize, of course, that 
not everybody can qualify for the im- 
portant engineering and administra- 
tive positions. The leaders are excep- 
tional men. They know the business 
thoroughly, both in detail and in its 
broadest relations. They have had 
many years of manufacturing experi- 
ence. Obviously, not all boys who go 
into the business will become leaders, 
but the good positions are not all in the 
top flight by any means. 

College trained men have done well 
in the industry, Alfred Sloan, Alvan 
Macaulay and E. B. Hutchinson, for in- 
stance. On the other hand, many of the 
leaders are self made. Roy Chapin was 
one of the early automobile salesmen. 
K. T. Keller learned the machinist 
trade, and so did Henry Ford. Jesse 
Vincent was a toolmaker and the Fish- 








er Brothers were wagon builders by 
trade. William Knudsen came from the 
shipyards and the railroad shops, and 
both Walter Chrysler and Walter 
Briggs got their start as railroad shop 
foremen. 


The Chance for College Men 


This disturbs engineering college 
students and their parents and teach- 
ers who unfortunately jump to the 
conclusion that there is no place in au- 
tomobile plants for the engineering 
graduate. What are the facts? Does the 
college boy belong in the automobile 
industry and is he wanted there? 

About a year ago, the engineering 
faculty of the University of De- 
troit started out to determine, 
if they could, just what the col- 
lege graduate must be and have 
to qualify for the automobile 
plants. The professors met and 
talked to officials of many lead- 
ing motor corporations. None 
of these officials believes that a 
college education is needed to 
manage a plant, but all of them 
consider “a college education a 
good thing if you can get it.” 
None of them is prejudiced 
against college men, but they 
all expect the college graduate 
to start out on the same basis 
as everybody else. As one of 
them put it, “The college boy 
is welcome here, he learns fast- 
er and makes himself useful, 
but he must start from scratch, 
on a level with all others who 
start with him. If his college 
training does not enable him to 
stand head and shoulders above 
his fellows out thete in the 
shops, what is the good of his 
education?” 

They agree that the college 
boy must have mechanical ap- 
titude to succeed in an automo- 
bile plant, and most of them 
feel that this is the most important re- 
quirement. Skill, in addition, as ma- 
chinist, toolmaker, patternmaker, or 
in some other metal trade, is-a valuable 
advantage. Mr. Knudsen told the pro- 
fessors that: 

“The automobile industry offers a 
career just as banking or law or in- 
surance does, but the basis of such @ 
career is accuracy and skill of work- 
manship. The college graduate with 
an absorbing interest in the automo- 
bile industry and determination to get 
on, should learn a trade skill and ap- 
ply to the skill the principles and for- 
mulas he learned in college.” 

But trade skill is not the whole story. 
The officials insisted that the young 
college man in the shops must have 
other qualifications, or acquire them: 

Knowledge of the administrative 
procedures of modern industry; 

Ability as teacher or instructor; 

Skill as overseer or supervisor; 

Sympathetic understanding of men; 
knack of working with others; ; 

Knowledge of labor relations m 
modern industry; 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 


Japan Counts Cost of Victory 
As Chinese Retreat for Defense 





Thousands of people paraded 
through Tokyo, Japan’s capital city, 
last week celebrating the long-await- 
ed capture of Hankow, and the fall of 
China’s important southern seaport, 
Canton. This celebration, according 
to the N. Y. Times, was not as en- 
thusiastic as the demonstration fol- 
lowing the fall of Nanking last year. 
“Then the people thought the war 
was won. Now they realize that sev- 
eral years may be necessary before 
there is a complete victory, if ever.” 

The army-controlled Japanese 
government has warned the people 
that “Sino-Japanese hostilities have 
just started.” Leaders know that al- 
though troops occupy the important 
Chinese cities of Canton, Hankow, 
Nanking, Peiping and Tientsin, the 
problem of controlling this huge re- 
gion containing 270,000,000 sullen 
people is a difficult one. The fall of 
Hankow and Canton has cut off im- 





portant sources of Chinese supplies, 
but China’s “will to fight” is report- 
ed strong in spite of these reverses. 

In calling on the Japanese people 
for more sacrifices, War Min- 
ister General Seishiro Itagaki 
hinted that Japan must re- 
main on guard in the Far East 
against Russia, and probably 
Britain. Clashes with Russia 
have been frequent, and Japan 
has warned other govern- 
ments to stop aiding the Chi- 
nese or run the risk of losing 
trading rights in territory con- 
trolled by Japanese armies. 
(Schol., Nov. 5, p. 13-S.) Last 
week, another blunt warning 
was sent to the French gov- 
ernment concerning the shipment 
of war materials to China through 
French Indo-China. The supply line 
from Indo-China has become very 
important since the fall of Canton. If 
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N. Y. Times 


The map shows present area of Japan’s occupation as well as economic centers she 
taken, which threaten trade interests of other nations, inclading the U.S. 








the Indo-China line is closed China 
will have to depend on outside sup- 
plies from British Burma, and the 
long route from Russia through Sin- 
kiang Province in the west. The 
French government, however, denies 
that such traffic exists between Indo- 
China and China. 

Japan’s increasingly firm attitude 
toward foreign interests in the Far 





“Mr. and Mrs.” Kent Are Off for Australia 


East has aroused the fear of other 
nations, and Britain is said to be 
working secretly for a deal with 
Japan. The British fear that Hong 
Kong’s trade with Canton and the 
rest of Southern China will be cut 
off by the Japanese. British, Ameri- 
can, and French companies elsewhere 
face the threat of competition from 
monopolies organized by Japan. 


Britain Seeks Empire Unity 
Against Threatening Dangers 


Prime Minister Chamberlain’s gov- 
ernment is busy with three impor- 
tant plans. It wants to speed up Brit- 
ish rearmament; strengthen the unity 
of the Empire; and seek further 
agreements with Hitler and Musso- 
lini in order to preserve peace. 
(Schol., Nov. 5, p. 7.) 

British relief over the last-minute 
escape from war last September has 
given Chamberlain added support, 
but evidence of waste and ineffi- 
ciency in the rearmament program 
promises to arouse a storm of criti- 
cism in Parliament. The Oxford elec- 
tion for a vacancy in Parliament re- 
sulted in a victory for Chamberlain’s 
Conservative party candidate. But 
Liberal and Labor critics argue that 
the margin of victory in this Conser- 
vative stronghold is lower than three 
years ago, and proves the growing 
opposition to the Prime Minister’s 
“surrender” to Hitler. 

The appointment of the Duke of 
Kent, brother of the present King, to 
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the post of Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia, and the forthcoming visit of 
King George VI and the Queen to 
Canada, emphasizes the govern- 
ment’s determination to draw the 
different nations of the British Em- 
pire closer together. The Canadian 
visit will be the first time in history 
that a British ruler has visited the 











place those recently withdrawn by 
Mussolini. 

On the home front, Chamberlain 
filled a Cabinet vacancy, created 
by the resignation of Alfred Duff 
Cooper, by appointing Earl Stanhope 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Duff 
Cooper resigned in protest over the 
Munich agreement. 





N. Y. Times 


This chart shows the amazing number of parties in the French Chamber. The Popular 
Front’s collapse shifts control from the Left toward the Center and Right wing parties. 


New World. The King’and Queen also 
are expected to visit President Roose- 
velt in an effort to help improve 
British-American friendship. 

Plans are being complei‘ed for a 
new conference between Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain and Adolf Hitler 
on a sweeping program to preserve 
peace in Europe. Germany’s claims 
to colonies lost after the World War 
are being discussed now. Rumors say 
that Britain will grant Germany 
colonial holdings in South Africa, and 
Portugal, France, and Belgium may 
be called upon to donate to the Nazis. 
The Union of South Africa, British 
Dominion which controls the former 
German Southwest Africa, fears that 
it may be forced to give up some ter- 
ritory. Critics declare that Britain 
‘paid for peace at Munich by sacrific- 
ing Czechoslovakia, and is ready to 
buy peace again at the expense of 
other nations. 

The Prime Minister also is ready to 
ask Parliament to approve the Anglo- 
Italian treaty of friendship, which 
had been delayed because of contin- 
ued Italian aid to General Franco in 
Spain. Mussolini recently withdrew 
10,000 soldiers from General Fran- 
co’s army, and Britain is prepared to 
carry out the treaty by recognizing 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia. Arguing 
that Loyalist Spain is a legally elect- 
ed government fighting a revolt, La- 


bor party opponents say the Anglo-— 


Italian pact is another surrender to 
Fascist aggression. Herbert L. Mat- 
thews, N. Y. Times correspondent, 
has reported evidence proving that 
fresh troops have been sent to re- 
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France to Seek New Friends; 
Daladier Wants More Power 
France, like Britain, is checking up 

on the costs of the peace at Munich, 

and seeking to find a new foreign 
policy. 

Speaking at the Radical Socialist 
party congress, Premier Edouard 
Daladier defended the Four-Power 
agreement on Czechoslovakia, and 
said that France can cooperate 
peacefully with Germany and Italy. 
This means that France’s twenty- 
year-old policy of seeking “security” 
from Germany by building up elab- 
orate alliances in Europe will be 
abandoned. In fact, the fall of Czech- 
oslovakia, key state in the French- 
directed Little Entente of Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania, makes a new 
policy necessary. The Premier is ex- 
pected to drop France’s alliance with 
Russia in order to reach an agree- 
ment with Germany, and the recog- 
nition of Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia 
may improve Italian relations. 

The Munich settlement not only 
revises France’s whole foreign, pol- 
icy, but completely shatters the Pop- 
ular Front of Radical Socialists, So- 
cialists and Communists, that had 
controlled the Chamber of Deputies 
since the 1936 elections. At present 
the Premier is supported by his 
party, the Radical Socialist, part of 
the Socialists, and several conserva- 
tive groups. He has broken with the 
Communists. 

Turning to the internal situation, 
the Premier warned the people that 
the French government faced bank- 














ruptcy unless business improved and 
industrial production increased. He 
pointed out that from 1929 to 1937 
German industrial production jn- 
creased 17 per cent, British 24 per 
cent, while French production fel] 
25 per cent. He said that the 40-hour. 
week law, supported by labor, would 
not be abandoned completely but 
that the unions must agree to work 
longer hours in certain industries, 


‘Daladier hinted that he would de- 


mand the right to rule France by 
decree during the present financial 
emergency. These decrees (laws) 
would not have to be approved by 
Parliament, and critics fear that 
France will become a dictatorship. 


Popular Front Candidate 
Wins Presidency of Chile 


Each election year, millions of 
Americans fail to vote for candi- 
dates to public office. How should 
this problem of non-voting be han- 
dled? Is the vote a right, to be used 
or neglected, or a duty that each cit- 
izen must perform? In this connec- 
tion, Chile’s recent presidential elec- 
tion has aroused interest. Non-voters 
in this South 
American Repub- 
lic are punished 
by the publica- 
tion of their 
names as “dod- 
gers of civic 
duty,” and are 
fined 100 pesos 
(about $5). 

Election re- 
sults in Chile 
show that Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda, presidential candi- 
date of the Popular Front combina- 
tion of Radicals, Socialists, and Com- 
munists, defeated Finance Minister 
Gustavo Ross, a Conservative, sup- 
ported by President Arturo Allesan- 
dri, who completes his six-year term 
in office in December. Both candi- 
dates are millionaires, and Aguirre, 
although receiving radical support, is 
considered a “moderate.” During the 
campaign, Senor Aguirre stressed 
education, while his opponent 
stressed housing. Dispatches say 
there was no more violence than is 
frequently seen around polling 
places in the United States. This 
news contrasts sharply with events 
in 1932. At that time, Carlos Davila 
led a revolt that resulted in the es- 
tablishment of a Socialist Republic, 
with a program of reform and gov- 
ernment control of business and in- 
dustry. Labor trouble gave President 
Allesandri a chance to regain power, 
and he has kept the nation on a mod- 
erate course the past few years. 


AGUIRRE 
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President Clashes with Dies 
Committee Investigations 





President Roosevelt spoke out 
strongly last week against the Dies 
committee investigating un-Ameri- 
can activities in the United States. 
(Schol., Sept. 24, p. 15-S.) In par- 
ticular, the President said the group 
had provided a place where dis- 
gruntled Republican politicians could 
air “absurdly false charges’’ with the 
deliberate intent of preventing the 
election of Governor Murphy of 
Michigan on November 8. Represen- 
tative Dies replied that the President 
had been “misinformed” about the 
Committee, and accused several 
members of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration of joining a “well-planned 
campaign of sarcasm and ridicule 
against it.” 

The President’s statement fol- 
lowed testimony at Committee hear- 
ings charging Governor Murphy with 
“treasonable activities” in refusing 
to call out the troops and break up 
sit down strikes, which were alleged- 
ly started by Communists during the 
Michigan automobile strike of 1937. 
Recalling that Governor Murphy’s 
efforts to obtain a settlement of the 
strikes had been praised by the lead- 
ers of the automobile companies in- 
volved, President Roosevelt said his 
work had “averted bloodshed and 
saved hundreds and even thousands 
of lives.” 

Earlier this year, the President in- 
dicated his disapproval of the Dies 
Committee by refusing to request 
other government departments to 
give it aid. The Committee has been 
held to its original $25,000 appro- 
priation, while the LaFollette Civil 
Liberties Committee, investigating 
anti-labor groups in the nation, has 
received more money. Dies has called 
attention to this fact, and his investi- 
gators have charged that the LaFol- 
lette Committee supported the Mich- 
igan sit down strikes. 

Discussing the “grudge fight” be- 
tween the Dies and LaFollette Com- 
mittees, Richard L. Strout of the 
Christian Science Monitor contrast- 
ed the methods of the two Commit- 
tees. He wrote that the Dies group 
publicizes “hearsay evidence” and 
gives accused persons “little if any 
opportunity for direct replies,” while 
the LaFollette Committee permits 
the accused to give his own version, 
and “is more like a normal courtroom 
where both sides are heard.” 

The Dies Committee rejected the 
Tequest of two members for an ad- 
journment until after elections. 
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Hague Ordered to Halt His 
Attack Against Free Speech 


Mayor Frank Hague’s efforts to 
keep liberal speakers and labor union 
organizers out of Jersey City were 
given a rebuke last week by Federal 
Judge William Clark. In a 15,000 
word decision, the Judge ordered the 
Mayor and his police officials to stop 
the “deportation” of speakers and 
organizers for the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. 

Although the decision was hailed 
by the CIO and officials of the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union as a de- 
fense of the citizen’s rights of free 
speech and assembly some liberal 
critics felt that Judge Clark did not 
make it sweeping enough. They 
pointed out that the Judge proposed 
to let Mayor Hague read and “blue 
pencil” in advance the speeches of 
any speakers whose words ever had 
caused disorders in Jersey City. Crit- 
ics added that speeches against 
Hague, even when mild, often 
aroused Hague’s followers to vio- 
lence, and that such disorders would 
make it possible under the Judge’s 
plan to censor the words of a speak- 
er who was in no way responsible for 
the violence. After a study of the 
decision, Mayor Hague claimed a vic- 
tory and said “there shall be no let 
up” in the city’s drive to keep “radi- 
cals and Reds’”’ out. 

Reviewing Judge Clark’s decision, 
the N. Y. Times wrote: “Last No- 
vember certain members of the CIO 
‘invaded’ Jersey City for the purpose 
of distributing leaflets and getting 
members for their organization. ... 
They and a considerable number of 











their sympathizers were ‘removed’ 
from the city for the purpose, as Mr. 
Hague explained, to protect them 
from the anger of citizens. The CIO 
and the Civil Liberties Union asked 
for an injunction last Spring to halt 
Hague’s actions. . . . District Judge 
Clark, who presided at the trial . . . 
has granted an injunction restrain- 
ing Mayor Hague and his fellow-offi- 
cials. ... There are many interesting 
points in this decision which disre- 
gards the prattle about communism, 
defends and restates the rights of 
free speech and free assembly, and 
leaves Mayor Hague without a leg to 
stand on except his hope in the result 
of an appeal to a higher court... .” 


U. S. Protests to Japanese; 
Defends “Open Door” Policy 


American officials have been busy 
the past two weeks outlining the 
United States’ policy toward other 
nations. Briefly, it will be a policy 
of cooperation with those who wish 
to cooperate, plus a firm stand against 
aggressor nations that try to rule the 
world with threats of war. (Schol., 
Nov. 5, p. 15-S.) 


In line with the above stated poli- 
cy, the State Department has re- 
vealed that Japan was sent a sharply 
worded warning to respect American 
trade in China, and not to close the 
“Open Door’ in the Far East. This 
note reviewed Japanese violations 
of Americans’ rights since her in- 
vasion of China began in 1931; de- 
manded a halt to policies which are 
squeezing U. S. businessmen out of 
Chinese trade; denounced the re- 
strictions on American property, 
mail, and shipping; and hinted that 
America would put Japan on her for- 
eign trade “black-list” if these vio- 
lations were not halted. Only Ger- 
many, which discriminates against 
U.S. goods, is on our “black-list” and 
is refused the lower tariff rates that 
the products of other nations are 
given. Japan has delayed a reply, but 
is expected to argue the “Open Door” 
policy is out of date. 


Speaking by radio to the N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune’s eighth annual for- 
um on current problems, President 
Roosevelt spoke of the “struggle for 
peace” and warned that the United 
States was determined to protect the 
New World (North and South Amer- 
ica) from foreign interference. Bit- 
terly critical of the dictatorships, the 
President denounced war threats; the 
persecution and exile of refugees; 
and world-wide armament building. 
Adding that there “can be no peace” 
while the above things exist, the 
President defended America’s ex- 
panded naval and army program, and 
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said this nation must be ready to 
resist the use of force against her. 

In another address at the Herald- 
Tribune forum, former President 
Herbert Hoover urged America to 
remain aloof from European con- 
flicts, and asked that we cooperate 
in international conferences to solve 
economic problems. The former 
President also pleaded for a “live 
and let live” policy toward the dicta- 




















Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
A Foot on the Starter at Last. 


torships, saying: “America has al- 
ways stood and must stand for the 
right of peoples to adopt any form of 
government they like... .” 

What did the Japanese and Ger- 
man people think about these Ameri- 
can statements of foreign policy? 
Very little, because these statements 
were rigidly censored. The American 
note protesting Japan’s policy in 
China was not published in Japa- 
nese newspapers for several days. 
The official German news agency 
quoted President Hoover’s plea for 
U. S. “isolation” from European af- 
fairs, but gave only six lines to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s speech condemning 
certain methods of dictatorship. 

Regarding cooperation with other 
nations, the State Department has 
revealed that the important British- 
American reciprocal trade agree- 
ment is about completed. It will be 
the eighteenth of Secretary Hull’s 
trade pacts which seek to increase 
trade with foreign nations and re- 
place the dictators’ policy of grab 
and hold with a democratic policy of 
give and take. 


Automobile Industry Leads 
American Business Recovery 


Business in the United States ap- 
pears headed for better times. 

General Motors, one of the “big 
three” automobile manufacturers, 
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has announced the re-hiring of 
35,000 men, and the restoration of 
pay cuts. Chrysler and Ford also ex- 
pressed optimism, and prepared to 
speed up production. It was the auto- 
mobile industry that led the way out 
of the 1933 depression, and observers 
hope that it will again lead the pa- 
rade away from the 1937 decline. 

Officials in Washington estimated 
that 1,000,000 had gone back to work 
Since June, but they added that 
9,250,000 were jobless, and WPA 
rolls listed 3,120,000 workers on Oc- 
tober 1. 

The fact that the United States 
Treasury’s outgo of money is one bil- 
lion dollars higher than its income 
from taxes is causing some worry. 


President Acts to Prevent 
Nation-Wide Rail Strike 


President Roosevelt has inter- 
vened personally to prevent a strike 
of nearly one million rail workers, 
and solve the hard-pressed railroad 
industry’s money worries. (Schol., 
Oct. 8, p. 30.) 

Railroad management and labor 
union leaders met with the President 
following the long-awaited report of 
the President’s Emergency Fact- 
Finding Board, which was appointed 
after the National Mediation Board 
failed to get a compromise on the 
railroads’ demand for a 15 per cent 
wage cut. (Schol., Oct. 15, p. 16-S.) 
The Fact - Finding Board of three 
men rejected the railroads’ argument 
that a wage cut was needed to pre- 
vent bankruptcy, and declared that 
wage reductions would be harmful 
to the nation. 

The “stop, look and listen” for- 
mula provided by the Railway Labor 
Act prevents action by either side 
until December 1. If the railroads 
then decide to ignore the fact-find- 
ing board’s decision and reduce 
wages, the rail unions are expected 
to strike. To prevent such a costly 
strike, the President will promise the 
railroads that Congress will aid, and 
has asked them to rescind the wage 
cut. No strike is expected. 


Federal Officials Hope 
To Heal A.F.L.-C.1.0. Split 


Secretary of Labor Frances Per- 
kins has reported that the govern- 
ment still has hopes of healing the 
dangerous split between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. But the coming CIO convention 
in Pittsburgh on November 14 re- 
mains a big obstacle to further peace 
talks. This convention is expected to 
establish the CIO as a permanent 
labor organization, and would make 














it more difficult to bring CIO unions 
back to the A. F. of L. if a truce is 
arranged. 

The first public move for labor 
peace by the government came in the 
President’s letter to the recent A. F. 
of L. convention in Houston, Texas. 
(Schol., Oct. 22, p. 15-S; Oct. 29, p. 
15-S.) Then Secretary Perkins sug- 
gested in a speech at Columbus, Ohio, 
that the A. F. of L. and CIO each ap- 
point a five man committee to confer, 
and let these men appoint three more 
outside mediators to work out a plan 
for labor peace. 

President Green and John L. Lewis 
remained silent on this proposal, but 
the Secretary of Labor reveals that 
Federal officials Rave discussed it 
with members of both labor groups. 


Ham and Egg Man 


Several important questions should 
be answered in this week’s battle of 
ballots: Will Thomas E. Dewey be- 
come Governor of New York State, and 
take a big step toward the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1940? Will 
the Republicans cut down the huge 
Democratic majority in Congress? 
(Schol., Nov. 5, p. 15-S.) And will 
Democratic candidate Sheridan Dow- 
ney win election to the United States 
Senate with the 
support of Cali- 
fornia’s “$30 
Every Thursday” 
old-age pension 
movement? 

For several rea- 
sons, the last ques- 
tion has aroused 
the most interest. 
This latest of 
Wide Worad BODY California 
old -age pension 

cena plans will be voted 
on Tuesday and, if approved, will en- 
title each unemployed person over 50 
to $30 scrip dollars a week. (Schol., 
Oct. 1, p. 10.) Opponents predict de- 
feat for the “Ham and Eggs” plan, but 
it has aroused the favorable attention 
of old-age pension groups in many 
states. Candidate Downey has prom- 
ised to labor for the plan nationally, 
and the slogan: “Ham and Eggs for 
California” may become “Ham and 
Eggs for Everybody.” 

Claiming to be a liberal Democrat, 
who supported Roosevelt in 1932, Dow- 
ney first gained attention as candidate 
for lieutenant governor of California 
with Upton Sinclair in 1934. After the 
defeat of Sinclair’s EPIC (End Pov- 
erty in California) drive Downey sup- 
ported Dr. Francis Townsend’s $200-a- 
month pension organization. A Sacra- 
mento lawyer, today, Downey began 
his political career in Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, where he was county attorney 
at 23. Since then he has changed his 
party connections rapidly. He bolted 
the Republicans to support T. R. Roose- 
velt in 1912, and backed Senator La- 
Follette’s Progressive campaign for the 
presidency in 1924. 
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How Should One Read a Book? 


A Superb Stylist Points the Way to Deeper Enjoyment 


phasize the note of interrogation 

at the end of my title. Even if I 
could answer the question for myself, 
the answer would apply only to me 
and not to you. The only advice, in- 
deed, that one person can give an- 
other about reading is to take no ad- 
vice, to follow your own instincts, to 
use your own reason, to come to your 
own conclusions. If this is agreed be- 
tween us, then I feel at liberty to put 
forward a few ideas and suggestions 
because you will not allow them to 
fetter that independence which is the 
most important quality that a reader 
can possess. After all, what laws can 
be laid down about books? The battle 
of Waterloo was certainly fought on 
acertain day; but is Hamlet a better 
play than Lear? Nobody can say. 
Each must decide that question for 
himself. To admit authorities, how- 
ever heavily furred and gowned, into 
our libraries and let them tell us how 
to read, what to read, what value to 
place upon what we read, is to de- 
stroy the spirit of freedom which is 
the breath of those sanctuaries. 
Everywhere else we may be bound 
by laws and conventions—there we 
have none. 

But to enjoy freedom, if the plati- 
tude is pardonable, we have of course 
to control ourselves. We must not 
squander our powers, helplessly and 
ignorantly, squirting half the house 
in order to water a single rose-bush; 
we must train them, exactly and 
powerfully, here on the very spot. 


] N THE first place, I want to em- 


By Virginia Woolf 


This, it may be, 1s one of the first dif- 
ficulties that faces us in a library. 
What is “the very spot”? There may 
well seem to be nothing but a con- 
glomeration and huddle of confusion. 
Poems and novels, histories and 
memoirs, dictionaries and blue- 
books; books written in all languages 
by men and women of all tempers, 
races, and ages jostle each other on 
the shelf. And outside the donkey 
brays, the women gossip at the pump, 
the colts gallop across the fields. 
Where are we to begin? How are we 
to bring order into this multitudinous 
chaos and so get the deepest and wid- 
est pleasure from what we read? 

It is simple enough to say that since 
books have classes—fiction, biogra- 
phy, poetry —we should separate 
them and take from each what it is 
right that each should give us. Yet 
few people ask from books what 
books can give us. Most commonly 
we come to books with blurred and 
divided minds, asking of fiction that 
it shall be true, of poetry that it shall 
be false, of biography that it shall be 
flattering, of history that it shall en- 
force our own prejudices. If we could 
banish all such preconceptions when 
we read, that would be an admirable 
beginning. Do not dictate to your au- 
thor; try to become him. Be his fel- 
low-worker and accomplice. If you 
hang back, and reserve and criticize 
at first, you are preventing yourself 


from getting the fullest possible 
value from what you read. But if you 
open your mind as widely as possible, 
then signs and hints of almost imper- 
ceptible fineness, from the twist and 
turn of the first sentences, will bring 
you into the presence of a human be- 
ing unlike any other. Steep yourself 
in this, acquaint yourself with this, 
and soon you will find that your au- 
thor is giving you, or attempting to 
give you, something far more defi- 
nite. The thirty-two chapters of a 
novel—if we consider how to read a 
novel first—are an attempt to make 
something as formed and controlled 
as a building; but words are more 
delicate than bricks; reading is a 
longer and more complicated process 
than seeing. Perhaps the quickest 
way to understand the elements of 
what a novelist is doing is not to read, 
but to write; to make your own ex- 
periment with the dangers and diffi- 
culties of words. Recall, then, some 
event that has left a distinct impres- 
sion on you—how at the corner of the 
street, perhaps, you passed two peo- 
ple talking. A tree shook; an electric 
light danced; the tone of the talk 
was comic, but also tragic; a whole 
vision, an entire conception, seemed 
contained in that moment. 

But when you attempt to recon- 
struct it in words, you will find that it 
breaks into a thousand conflicting 
impressions. Some must be subdued; 
others emphasized; in the process you 
will lose, probably, all grasp upon 
the emotion itself. Then turn from 








EN people want to cite an example of delicate and 

sensitive prose, they often take Virginia Woolf as their 

example. Her sentences, half prose, half poetry, are a pleasure 
to read, both to the eye and to the ear. Her style 


is a reward in itself. 


portant thing now is for you, as students of contemporary lit- 
erature, to know about her. 

Virginia Woolf, a granddaughter of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, has been surrounded by literary peo- 
ple all her life. Her father’s h in Lond 











But there’s more than style to what Virginia 
Woolf writes, and that is why she is one of the 
important authors of our time, and why we print 
hér here. This essay about how to read books 
serves as an introduction. You will probably find 
it a little difficult, but you will also discover that 
the extra pains you take to understand the 
thought behind the singing sentences will re- 
pay you. 

Mrs. Woolf does not write for the reader who 
is looking for the usual, obvious kind of book. 
Her novels, To The Lighthouse, Mrs. Dalloway, 
Orlando, Jacob’s Room, and The Waves, are all 
experiments in which she tries to catch the ex- 


citement and reality of a moment or an experience in the lives 
of her characters. Her stories have very little plot. Character is 
the thing. Don’t be discouraged if you try to read Mrs. Woolf’s 
novels and find her beyond you. Read and absorb first what 
what she has to say in this essay. Some day, if you cultivate 
your taste for fine writing, you will be ready for her. The im- 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 





(where she was born in 1882) was the gathering 
place for many of the great men of the day— 
James Russell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Meredith, Stevenson, Ruskin, Hardy. Later Vir- 
ginia and her sister Vanessa lived in a small 
house in Bloomsbury and gathered about them a 
set of young people who became the nucleus of 
the famous “Bloomsbury Group” — including 
the great biographer, Lytton Strachey; the 
novelist, E. M. Forster; the art critic, Roger 
Fry; another art critic, Clive Bell (whom Va- 
nessa married), and Leonard Woolf, the econo- 
mist, publisher and editor (whom Virginia mar- 
ried). In 1912 Mr. and Mrs. Woolf founded the 


Hogarth Press and began printing limited editions of books. 
The venture was such a success that it presently turned into 
a real publishing house. The names of the authors published 
easily explain this. Among them were Katherine Mansfield, 
T. S. Eliot, E. M. Forster, Lytton Strachey, Gertrude Stein, 
and the two Woolfs themselves. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 17-E 











your blurred and littered pages to 
the opening pages of some great nov- 
elist — Defoe, Jane Austen, Hardy. 
Now you will be better able to appre- 
ciate their mastery. It is not merely 
that we are in the presence of a dif- 
ferent person—Defoe, Jane Austen, 
or Thomas Hardy—but that we are 
living in a different world. Here, in 
Robinson Crusoe, we are trudging a 
plain high road; one thing happens 
after another; the fact and the order 
of the fact is enough. But if the open 
air and adventure mean everything 
to Defoe they mean nothing to Jane 
Austen. Hers is the drawing-room, 
and people talking, and by the many 
mirrors of their talk revealing their 
characters. And if, when we have ac- 
customed ourselves to the drawing- 
room and its reflections, we turn to 
Hardy, we are once more spun round. 
The moors are round us and the stars 
are above our heads. The other side 
of the mind is now exposed — the 
dark side that comes uppermost in 
solitude, not the light side that shows 
in company. Our relations are not to- 
wards people, but towards Nature 
and destiny. Yet different as these 
worlds are, each is consistent with it- 
self. The maker of each is careful to 
observe the laws of his own perspec- 
tive, and however great a strain they 
may put upon us they will never con- 
fuse us, as lesser writers so frequent- 
ly do, by introducing two different 
kinds of reality into the same book. 
Thus to go from one great novelist to 
another — from Jane Austen to 
Hardy, from Peacock to Trollope, 
from Scott to Meredith — is to be 
wrenched and uprooted. To read a 
novel is a difficult and complex art. 
You must be capable not only of great 
fineness of perception, but of great 
boldness of imagination if you are 
going to make use of all that the nov- 
elist—the great artist—gives you. 
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Photu by Owen Reed 
Students of Bayonne (N. J.) High School make use of their library. 


But a glance at the heterogeneous 
company on the shelf will show you 
that writers are very seldom “great 
artists”; far more often a book makes 
no claim to be a work of art at all. 
These biographies and autobiogra- 
phies, for example, lives of great men, 
of men long dead and forgotten, that 
stand cheek by jowl with the novels 
and poems, are we to to refuse to read 
them because they are not “art”? Or 
shall we read them, but read them in 
a different way, with a different aim? 
Shall we read them in the first place 
to satisfy that curiosity which pos- 
sesses us sometimes when in the eve- 
ning we linger in front of a house 
where the lights are lit and the blinds 
not yet drawn, and each floor of the 
house shows us a different section of 
human life in being? Then we are 
consumed with curiosity about the 
lives of these people—the servants 


gossiping, the gentlemen dining, the - 


girl dressing for a party, the old wo- 
man at the window with her knitting. 
Who are they, what are they, what 
are their names, their occupations, 
their thoughts, and adventures? 

Biographies and memoirs answer 
such questions, light up innumerable 
such houses; they show us people go- 
ing about their daily affairs, toiling, 
failing, succeeding, eating, hating, 
loving, until they die. And sometimes 
as we watch, the house fades and the 
iron railings vanish and we are out 
at sea; we are hunting, sailing, fight- 
ing; we are among savages and sol- 
diers; we are taking part in great 
campaigns. Or if we like to stay in 
England, in London, still the scene 
changes; the street narrows; the 
house becomes small, cramped, dia- 
mond-paned, and malodorous. 

The impact of poetry is so hard and 
direct that for the moment there is 
no other sensation except that of the 
poem itself. What profound depths 


we visit then—how sudden and com- 
plete is our immersion! There is noth- 
ing here to catch hold of; nothing to 
stay us in our flight. The illusion of 
fiction is gradual; its effects are pre- 
pared. 

The poet is always our contempo- 
rary. Our being for the moment is 
centered and constricted, as in any 
violent shock of personal emotion. 
Afterwards, it is true, the sensation 


“begins to spread in wider rings 


through our minds; remoter senses 
are reached; these begin to sound and 
to comment and we are aware of 
echoes and reflections. The intensity 
of poetry covers an immense range of 
emotion. We have only to compare 
the force and directness of 


I shall fall like a tree, and find my 
grave, 
Only remembering that I grieve, 


with the wavering modulation of 


Minutes are numbered by the fall of 
sands, 

As by an hour glass; the span of time 

Doth waste us to our graves, and we 
look on it; 

An age of pleasure, reveled out, 
comes home 

At last, and ends in sorrow; but the 
life, 

Weary of riot, numbers every sand, 

Wailing in sighs, until the last drop 
down, 

So to conclude calamity in rest, 


or place the meditative calm of 


whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and 
home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there; 
With hope it is, hope that can never 
die, 
Effort, and expectation, and desire, 
And something evermore about to be, 


beside the complete and inexhausti- 
ble loveliness of 


The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And no where did abide: 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside— 


or the splendid fantasy of 


And the woodland haunter 

Shall not cease to saunter 
When, far down some glade, 

Of the great world’s burning, 

One soft flame upturning 

Seems, to his discerning, 
Crocus in the shade. 


to bethink us of the varied art of the 
poet; his power to make us at once 
actors and spectators; his power to 
run his hand into character as if it 
were a glove, and be Falstaff or Lear; 
his power to. condense, to widen, to 
state, once and forever. 

“We have only- to compare”—with 
those words the cat is out of the bag, 
and the true complexity of reading is 
admitted. The first process, to receive 


(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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that many high school students 

can not be depended upon to 
write in sentences. Such students 
may have a good vocabulary and 
plenty of ideas but they have ap- 
parently no feeling for the difference 
between groups of words, such as 
phrases and clauses, and complete 
statements. One reason for this may 
be that the exercises in sentence 
study in many text-books start with 
a complete sentence and separate it 
into parts. I believe a student would 
get a better idea of what a sentence 
really is if he watched himself at 
work actually building one. Let us 
try. All of us today have something 
to say about an automobile, for ex- 
ample, because it is an object of con- 
siderable importance in our lives. So 
let us take the word, or the idea, 
automobile and say something about 
it. It will be our “subject,” as the 
text-books call it. 

You may say: 

The automobile is very large. 

The automobile has broken a spring. 

The automobile was sold for $500. 

The automobile is driven by a chauf- 

feur. 

Now what are the words that have 
said something about the automo- 
bile? These words constitute the 
“predicate,” or what is said about 
the subject. Can you get the feeling 
of how they complete some thought 
you had in mind about an automo- 
bile? The whole idea of grammar, 
you must remember, is to call by 
convenient names the part that each 
word plays in the business of ex- 
pressing our thought. Try analysing 
these or other very simple sentences 
that you yourself have made up and 
see whether “noun,” the name of 
something, “‘verb,’”’ word of action or 
being, “object,” “predicate adjec- 
tive,” “predicate noun,” mean more 
to you now when you see the place 
they have in expressing your own 
idea than they did when you ana- 
lysed some one else’s ideas. And now, 
just to impress that fact upon your- 
self, try, if you ever have had trou- 
ble in writing complete sentences, to 
write a tiny composition every day, 
consisting of three simple sentences. 
Take some topic such as “A Stran- 
ger,” “A Daily Sight,” “A Dream,” 
and say in a simple but complete 


| IS a well-known complaint 
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By Agnes N. Bass 


way what is in your mind about 
them. 

The more you think about it, the 
more you will realize that the sen- 
tence is the backbone of all. thought, 
all speech, all writing. For the mest 
part we talk in brief sentences, yet 
when we want to tell a story, point 
an argument or describe a scene, our 
sentences become longer and more 
intricate. So too, we can write only 
the simplest things in simple, declar- 
ative statements. Children write in 
short sentences because their thought 
is simple and direct; as they grow 
older they discover that things need 
to be described, modified, qualified 
and amplified to express just what 
they really have in mind. And so 
phrases and clauses come into being. 
They alter and enlarge our main 
thought, and nothing except very 
elementary things can be said or 
written without them. 

Now when our thoughts grow 
compound or complex, when they 
outgrow simplicity and rush into an 
expansion and modification of the 
main idea, we call the resulting sen- 
tences compound or complex. A com- 
pound sentence is easy to think and 
write and recognize for it is really 
two related sentences joined togeth- 
er; but the complex sentence may 
give us considerable difficulty. Sup- 
pose we take our own sentences— 
the ones we wrote about automobiles 
—and see how our thoughts might 
like to expand themselves. 


For example: 

The automobile that goes by our 
house every morning is very large. 

The automobile has broken the 
spring that was broken once before. 

The automobile was sold for $500, 
which was more than it had cost. 

The automobile is driven to town by 
a chauffeur who is employed by the 
hour. 


To which we may add as teasers: 

The automobile is a Packard, which 
is one of the well-known cars. 

The automobile travelled roads 
where no cars had ever been before. 

Which automobile I prefer is a ques- 
tion that I have never been able to 
decide. 

Can you tell the use of each clause 
that has been added to our original 
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simple sentence—what it does for 
the thought and what the grammat- 
ical term is for its function in the 
sentence? 

The fact is that every time we add 
a thought to our main idea that 
thought appears in print as a clause 
added to our main statement. The 
people who have trouble writing 
complete sentences are the people 
who are not clear in their minds as 
to which thoughts are the important 
ones and which the less important, 
or in grammatical terms, which are 
the principal and which the subor- 
dinate statements in a sentence. No 
one can really write—even a letter 
of thanks — until he has mastered 
sentence structure and the most es- 
sential part of such mastery is the 
attainment of ease in the use of 
clauses. It has been calculated that 
almost half of all the written sen- 
tences that adults use are complex 
sentences of one or more clauses. 
Children of the Fourth Grade use on 
an average of one dependent clause 
to every four sentences they write; 
college freshmen one to every sen- 
tence (this does not mean of course 
that they never write a simple sen- 
tence but that many of the sen- 
tences they write contain two or 
more clauses); and upper classmen 
in college write on an average of 
four clauses to every three sentences. 
To express your thoughts adequate- 
ly from year to year, therefore, you 
must be able to handle your clauscs. 
No clausetrophobia — forgive me— 
for you! 

If you have difficulty in managing 
the dependent statements in your 
sentence, give yourself some prac- 
tice. Write a simple sentence every 
day and change it into a compound 
sentence and into a complex sen- 
tence, adding thoughts, of course to 
your original statement. Then take 
a complex sentence—from the news- 
paper, let us say—-; strip it of all its 
qualifying and descriptive clauses 
and set down in complete simplicity 
its main statement. Keep the phrases; 
cut off only the clauses; for in that 
way the distinction between phrase 
and clause will become clear to you. 
Then take some good sentence from 
any classic you are reading and note 
with what ease and grace each clause 
is handled. For example: “Beyond 




















the downs was a plain, going down 
to a river of great size, on the farther 
side of which there were other high 
mountains, with the winter’s snow 
still not quite melted; up the river, 
which ran winding in many streams 
over a bed some two miles broad, I 
looked upon the second great chain, 
and could see a narrow gorge where 
the river retired and was lost.” 
(From Erewhon, by Samuel But- 
ler.) 

Now although the a-b-c of writing 
is that sentences must be complete, 
the d-e-f is that they must also be 
effective. There are writers, both 
amateur and professional, who know 
instinctively how to secure the at- 
tention and response of the reader. 
And yet the writer is rare indeed 
who never revises some sentences. 
Back of his revision lies the half- 
conscious feeling that some partic- 
ular thought is not clear, that a re- 
arrangement of words would give 
some sentence an emphasis or punch 
that it needs; that a variety of sen- 
tence structure is required to give a 
piece of work the freshness, the sur- 
prise that a reader is entitled to. 
There is such a thing as technique in 
writing and some of our best think- 
ers both in the school-room and out 
in professional life, would be of 
greater influence if they would spend 
some time in acquiring it. Look over 
your own writing from the point of 
view of sentence structure. Your sen- 
tences may be all pretty much one 
length, which is monotonous; they 
may all be too short, too jerky and 
staccato, or some of them may be too 
long, resulting in confusion and dull- 
ness. Whatever is written is meant 
to be read and those sentences of 
yours which are the means by 
which you reach your reader must 
be cunningly turned, pleasantly va- 
rious, pointed and well-thrust. 

In former years when all high 
school students studied Latin or 
Greek, it was claimed that these lan- 
guages had an important influence 
upon the student’s English “style.” A 
student spent hours in translating 
masterpieces—he could not help get- 
ting at best a feeling for magnificent 
sentences and at the least a great deal 
of practice in sentence making. So 
your study of French and German 
should do somewhat the same for 
you: give you a feeling for word or- 
der both in foreign languages and in 
your own, a feeling for sentence 
rhythm in the classics, and practice 
in the creating of good English sen- 
tences from good foreign ones. 

The Greek and Roman classics had 
a great influence upon the English 
sentence in times gone by. The slow- 
moving, cumulative majesty of Ho- 
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mer, the ring and eloquence of Cic- 
ero, are echoed in the prose of 
Milton, the essays of Macaulay, the 
orations of Burke. We who have to- 
day “no Latin and less Greek” are 
not at once at home in a style as 
sonorous and weighted. It sounds 
old-fashioned to us and in a way it 
is, for the fashion of our day is to 
write crisper, shorter sentences. We 
must remember, however, that im- 
portant things need to be written in 
an important way. It has been said 
that Thoreau “longed to write sen- 
tences that would lie like boulders 
on the page, as durable as Roman 
aqueducts.” 

Are there no classic works that all 
educated people read today with suf- 
ficient admiration and attention to 
influence their thought and style? I 
do not know of any. The tendency of 
educated people today is rather to 
read the best contemporary books. 





This habit has of course its good and 
its bad points. It is good that we ap- 
preciate the writers of our own time; 
it is unfortunate on the other hand 
that many of the fine books of a for- 
mer day are shunned as “hard read- 
ing’ for the simple reason that we 
haven’t read enough of them to get 
their meaning easily. There is today, 
however, as much vigorous and 
beautiful writing being done perhaps 
as ever has been done in any given 
age and the young writer may study 
modern sentences, too. 

There is one risk I run, I know, in 
asking you to look at sentences in 
modern literature and that is that 
every now and then on the printed 
page of a good book you will find a 
word or a phrase written as a sen- 
tence. For example: from An Un- 
written Novel by Virginia Woolf: 
“People drive this way and that. The 
white light sputters and pours. Plate- 
glass windows. Carnations; chrysan- 
themums. Ivy in dark gardens. Milk 
carts at the door.” Are you to con- 
clude from this that in spite of all 
that has been said in this article, 
complete sentences are “going out’’? 
I think not. A skilled writer uses 
such a phrase isolated by the punc- 
tuation ordinarily given to a sen- 
tence for the sake of special empha- 





sis and in imitation of actual speech, 
Used as it is and rarely, there is no 
possibility of a reader attributing it 
to incomplete thinking. But the be- 
ginner should be sure of himself be- 
fore he takes such liberties. 

Sentences, we agree then, must be 
complete and skillfully fashioned. In 
the best writing they are something 
more—and that is rhythmical. The 
best prose in all languages has 
rhythm—not the regular rhythm of 
verse, but a special thrust or roll or 
rumble suitable to the subject treat- 
ed and pleasing to the inward ear 
that listens while the eye reads. 
When you revise your sentences for 
emphasis or variety in length you do 
so often not only for the sake of clar- 
ity and flexibility but because your 
own inner sense of rhythm demands 
it. Long ago—about 250 A.D.—Lon- 
ginus in writing “On the Sublime,” 
said, “The thought itself is noble, 
but is more enabled because the 
terms used in it are harmonious and 
neither run too hastily off the ear, 
nor are, as it were, mechanically ac- 
celerated. They are disposed into due 
pauses mutually supporting one an- 
other, these pauses are all of a flow 
and stately measure, sedately mount- 
ing to solid and substantial gran- 
deur.” 

For a modern example of “sub- 
stantial grandeur,’ read Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s “The Devil and Dan- 
ie] Webster”: 


“The fire began to die on the hearth 
and the wind before morning to blow. 
The light was getting gray in the room 
when Dan’l Webster finished. And his 
words came back at the end to New 
Hampshire ground, and the one spot of 
land that each man loves and clings to. 
He painted a picture of that and to 


_each one of that jury he spoke of things 


long forgotten. For his voice could 
search the heart, and that was his gift 
and his strength. And to one his voice 
was like the forest and its secrecy, and 
to another like the sea and the storms 
of the sea; and one heard the cry of his 
lost nation in it, and another saw a 
little harmless scene he hadn’t remem- 
bered for years. But each saw some- 
thing. And when Dan’l Webster fin- 
ished he didn’t know whether or not 
he’d saved Jabez Storm. But he knew 
he’d done a miracle. For the glitter 
was gone from the eyes of judge and 
jury, and for the moment they were 
men again, and knew they were men.” 


The emotion we feel here is con- 
jured up not only by the deed de- 
scribed but also by the beat and stir 
of the words that describe it. You 
will find a similar magic in the tales 
of Lord Dunsany. It was he who said: 
“Why rhythm should be as impor- 
tant as sense, or perhaps more s0, I 
am unable to tell you, for these things 
lie too deep.” 
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TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Accent on Books 


Suggestions for Stimulating Wiser Reading Habits 
Through Appropriate Classroom Book W eek Programs 


ITH the slogan, New Books 

—New Worlds, schools and 

libraries throughout the 
country will be opening up new fron- 
tiers, new horizons, for student read- 
ers during Book Week, November 
13-19. 

This is the 20th anniversary of the 
first Book Week, an observance de- 
voted to arousing interest in and wi- 
dening the influence of books. Book 
Week got its start within the Boy 
Scouts. At first the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers sponsored 
the project for several years. This 
year the observance is sponsored by 
a new committee representing the 
various publishers of children’s 
books. 

Book Week is an appropriate oc- 
casion for emphasizing the impor- 
tance of developing good reading 
habits. It is also an ideal time for 
instruction in how to select books, 
how to read them to best advantage, 
and how to develop critical percep- 
tion. Virginia Woolf’s approach to 
some of these questions in How 
Should One Read a Book? (17-E) 
may help to serve the purpose. 

Note the number of books checked 
out per capita from the public li- 
braries of your state in 1934 on the 
map from The Geography of Read- 
ing reproduced on this page. If your 
state does not make a good showing, 
find out if possible whether this is 
due to lack of library facilities or to 
lack of interest in reading on the 
part of the people. Some of your 
students may welcome the opportu- 
nity to undertake such a survey. 

Methods for promoting an interest 
in books and reading during Book 
Week are legion. Student commit- 
tees may be appointed to design spe- 
cial classroom and library exhibits 
for the occasion. Bulletin board dis- 
plays may be made with posters, 
book jackets, book plates, illustra- 
tions, and book review pages from 
newspapers and magazines. 

Reading lists and book catalogs 
May be exhibited on the reading 
table. Chintz, decorated with de- 
Signs and scenes from literature, as 
Treasure Island or Pegasus, may be 
Obtained at department stores for 
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background displays, curtains, or for 
drapes. Students may make models 
or dioramas of scenes from books as 
individual projects. Book posters 
may be made by students if they like 
to draw and paint. 

Classroom activities may include 
one or several such projects as a book 
party, a book sale or exchange, a 
puppet show, a story hour, a class 
play, a literary banquet, impersona- 
tions of book characters, a book quiz, 
or games involving the guessing of 
book titles or the matching of char- 
acters, places, titles, and authors. 

No better Book Week assembly 
entertainment could be found than 
Ruth Dean’s Non-Fiction Party (5). 





ACTIVITIES © READING 








otherwise shun and then of providing 
them excellent practice and experi- 
ence in translating prosy book re- 
ports into stage dialogue capable of 
holding the attention of an audience. 

A list of some of the Book Week 
materials available to teachers may 
be found on page 2-T. Students 
should be referred to the October 22, 
1938, issue of Scholastic on The 
Novel. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 
FANTASY AND FUN 

It should be interesting to note stu- 
dent reactions to Mr. Mergenthwir- 
ker’s Lobblies (3). Encourage them 
to express freely their likes and dis- 
likes regarding tales of fantasy and 
bizarre situations. Ask the class to 
discuss the effects the author attains 
by introducing sharp contrasts be- 
tween reality and fantasy. Do the hu- 
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Per Capita Circulation of Public Libraries, 1934 


The possibilities for varying and sup- 
plementing the theme, dialogue, and 
situations through the introduction 
of new book-characters are legion. 
Also, it is likely that students will 
welcome this uniquely different 
method of turning in “book reports.” 
A fascinating classroom project 
could grow out of an attempt to fash- 
ion an entirely new play using the 
same basic idea but drawing upon 
other titles, both new and old. If stu- 
dents take to the idea with relish it 
may serve the dual purpose of first 
leading them to books they might 





morous passages fit in well? What 
early American short story writers 
have made use of the supernatural? 
In what ways do their works com- 
pare with, or differ from, this story? 
Those who have heard the radio ver- 
sion of “Lobblies” or the “Ghost of 


Benjamin Sweet” programs by Paul-. 


ine Gibson and Fred Gilsdorf may 
volunteer to describe for the class 
some of the major differences be- 
tween radio and short story tech- 
niques in handling fantasy. 
Students will enjoy the picture re- 
view of Walt Disney’s latest, Ferdi- 
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nand, the Bull (10). They might be 
asked to try to explain why the book 
and the Disney film have delighted 
adults as much as children. 


GUIDANCE 

The questions given for self-as- 
sessment in Are You a Future Teacher? 
(29) may be used as the basis for a 
lesson on choosing a career. Each stu- 
dent may be asked to make a written 
or oral report of his answers to these 
questions and to make a plan for at- 
taining his goal. Class discussion may 
center on practical steps for each in- 
dividual student to take. Discuss the 
three phases of preparation for teach- 
ing. What does William Lyon Phelps 
say of the profession? 

Boys interested in mechanical trades 
should be referred to Crashing the 
Gates at Detroit (8). Ask them to ex- 
plore the possibilities in automobile 
manufacturing for skilled craftsmen, 
as electricians, draftsmen, tool design- 
ers, tool makers, and engineers. Then 
discuss how to get started, working 
conditions, and the qualifications and 
training necessary. What are the col- 
lege graduates’ chances of finding suc- 
cess and advancement in this field? 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

With American Education Week, 
November 6-12, comes an opportunity 
to seek better cooperation with the 
community, its citizens and its agen- 
cies, in the educative work of the 
schools. Through special radio pro- 
grams, newspaper releases, assembly 
and classroom programs, and invita- 
tions to parents to visit the schools, 
this week is being celebrated through- 
out the country. Themes suggested by 
the N.E.A. for the week are given on 
p. 29. 


STAMPS—NEWS 

A splendid review of events in Cen- 
tral Europe—boundary changes, pleb- 
iscites, political moves, stamp and cur- 
rency changes—in the last 20 years is 
available in Stamps in the News (38). 
This article offers an opportunity for 
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the student to add some new words to 
his vocabulary and to gain a better un- 
derstanding of many words that occur 
frequently in the news. A reading les- 
son based on the article follows. 


READING SKILLS 

Directions. Students should be able 
to get a clear concept of the meaning 
of most of the words in this article 
through their use in the context. At the 
signal, read the article as rapidly as 
possible. Be sure that you learn all that 
you can from it about affairs in Central 
Europe and about stamp collecting. 
Pay special attention to word meanings 
as a basis for clearer understanding of 
news articles. 

When you have finished reading, 
record the time and compute your rate. 
(Teacher or student should indicate 
time on the board.) There are 1778 
words in the article. Check your com- 
prehension by the following matching 
test. 

List the numbers of Group A, from 
1 to 15. Opposite each number write 
the letter of the phrase in Group B 
which corresponds with the word in 


Group A. 
GROUP A 


. Propaganda 

. Currency 

. Kurt Schuschnigg 
. The Saar 


. legend 
. Philatelic 
. Anschluss 
. plebiscite 
. Teschen . Denominations 
. duchy . Konrad Henlein 
. valid . Schleswig 

15. Eastern Silesia 


GROUP B 


Last Austrian Chancellor 

The territory or dominions of a duke 
Czech region entered by Polish troops 
Officially sufficient or efficacious 
Leader of Sudeten Germans 

A series of related units or values de- 
noted by special names 

Divided between Denmark and Ger- 
many 

Pertaining to the collection and study 
of postage stamps 

Divided between the Czechs and Po- 
land after the World War 


Hom A ABDOMD 


J. A vote of the people on some measure 
submitted to them 

K. A doctrine or system of principles be- 
ing propagated 

L. A uniting of two countries 

M. Medium of exchange 

N. An inscription 

O. Mining and manufacturing district 

given to Germany after a plebiscite. 

Key to Test. 1. (N), 2. (H), 3. (L), 4. (J), 
5. (C) 6. (B), 7. (D), 8. (K), 9. (M), 10. (A), 
11. (O), 12. (F), 13. (E), 14. (G), 15. qd), 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
16-S and 25-S to 28-S, as well as other 
Social Studies features in the common 
sections. ) 


Suggestions for classroom treatment 
of Balancing the Scales of Justice 
(25-S) follow: 

Group Discussion. Mention some of 
the findings and conclusions of the 
Ruth Commission regarding practices, 
decisions, and qualifications of Ameri- 
can jurors and juries? To what extent 
are average American citizens quali- 
fied to give efficient service as jurors? 
Why is jury service an important duty 
of the citizen? Cite examples of out- 
standing work done by grand juries in 
clearing up corrupt political conditions 
and rackets. Describe the “auditing” 
grand jury. In what ways do our meth- 
ods of jury selection operate to limit 
the quality of the average jury? What 
helps should be provided to assist the 
juror in understanding a case? 


BOYCOTTS 

After reading Boycotts, Old and 
New (28-S) students may discuss the 
history of this method of showing dis- 
approval and its use in modern times. 

In what ways have American mer- 
chants and consumers boycotted Ja- 
pan? What European products have 
been boycotted by Americans? Define 
the difference between boycotts, sanc- 
tions, and embargoes. Describe the 


League of Nations’ use of “sanctions” ° 


(Concluded on page 4-T) 








BOOK WEEK 


Projects and Activities 


Accent on Youth. Book Week Manual. 
New York: Book Week Headquarters, 
62 West 45th Street. 1938. Free. 

“Book Week Activities.” (Compilation of 
contributions made to 1936 Book Week 
contest.) English Journal (H.S. ed.). 
26: 632-640, Oct., 1937. 

Fargo, Lucille. Activity Book for School 
Librarians. Chicago: Amer. Library 
Assn., 1938. $2.25. 

“Hold a Book Fair in November.” Scho- 
lastic. Oct. 31, 1936, page 10. 

Plays 

Barker, Fred G. Forty Minute Plays from 
Shakespeare. New York: Macmillan Co 
80c. 

Olcott, Virginia. International Plays for 
Young People. New York: Dodd, Mead. 
Co., 1929. 

Phelps, Edith M. Book and Library Plays. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1938. $2.25 


Book Lists and Catalogs 


Gifts for Children’s Bookshelves. Chicago: 
Amer. Library Assn., 1938. 2c. 


MATERIALS 


Some Modern European Novels. Baltimore, 
Maryland: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
1936. 2c. 

“Some Recent Books for Boys and Girls.” 
Classroom Literature Vol. 6, No. 2, Au- 
gust, 1938. New York: Teachers College 
Library, Columbia Univ. 15c. 


Posters ane Cards 

Booklovers’ Map of America. New York: 
Book Week Headquarters. $2.00. 

Book Week Poster. 17x22. New York: 
Book Week Headquarters, 1938. 25c. 

Display Photo. (Shows books that have 
been made into movies.) New York: 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc. 10c. 

New Books—New Worlds—New Films— 
New York: Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc. 10c. 


Reference Material 


Becker, May Lamberton. Adventures in 
Reading. New York: Stokes. $2.00. 

Scholastic. Books Number. November 20, 
1937. 
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Why They Subscribe! 


What School Activities brought 





School Activities 
in their school 
means... . 


For the PRINCIPAL 


School and community interest 
—attention that is always 
given to things going on. 


School interpretation — dem- 
onstration of what the school 
is doing, exhibition and ex- 
planation of the work that 
justifies the modern school. 


School spirit, harmony within 
and among school groups, 
school loyalty and goodwill. 


For the TEACHER 


Material for assembly and 
community programs. 


Practical ideas and suggestions 
for clubs and home rooms. 


Plans for parties, banquets, and 
socials. 


For the STUDENT 


Always an educative some- 
thing-to-do. 


A wholesome good time—a 
happy eventful school life. 


A rich experience in genuine 
democratic living. 








to its readers the past year 
for only $2.00! 


47 articles on Administration & 


21 


Supervision of Extra-Curric- 
ular Activities 


articles on School Assemblies 


14 articles on Athletics 


56 
1 
- 


articles on Clubs 
articles on Commencement 
articles on Debate 


13 articles on Dramatics 


- 
6 
- 


articles on Financing Activities 
articles on Home Rooms 
articles on Music 


20 articles on Parties 


23 
8 
3 
12 


10 


articles on Program Material 
articles on School Publications 
articles on School Spirit 


articles on Student Govern- 
ment 


articles on Miscellaneous Ac- 
tivities 
Also scores of pithy Editorials, 


News Items, Book Reviews, etc. 


(Completely indexed in Educa- 


tion Index) 


This is more usable material 


than several books at many times 
the cost would have -brought to 
them! 


ed 


With a nationally prominent 
itorial and advisory board— 
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great importance to all schools 
Only $2.00 per year 
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SCHOOL ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE 
College Hill 


Topeka 


Kansas 


“THE MAGAZINE WITH A BIG PLACE IN EVERY SCHOOL” 





Lesson Plan 


(Concluded from page 2-T) 


against Italy during her war with Ethi- 
opia. How has the boycott been em- 
ployed in American labor disputes? 


NEWS QUIZ 

The following questions may be used 
as leads to discussion of this week’s 
March of Events (13-S to 16-S). 

What criticism is being made of Brit- 
‘ain’s rearmament program? In what 
ways is Britain strengthening the Em- 
pire? 

Describe some of the changes that 
are occurring in France’s foreign pol- 
icy. 

In what way is voting encouraged in 
Chile? What problems of social wel- 
fare entered the election campaign? 

What was the basis of President 
Roosevelt’s criticism of the work of the 
Dies Committee? 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 17-E to 
24-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 


Leads to discussion of Virginia 
Woolf’s article on How Should One 
Read a Book? (17-E): What are the two 
main processes involved in reading a 
book? How may the spirit of freedom 
and the need for some pattern or plan 
in our reading activities be reconciled? 

In what way should we read biogra- 
phies and autobiographies? Why is the 
poet always our contemporary? What 
previous experience must we have 
with books before we can make valid 
judgments and comparisons of their 
worth? In what way can literary crit- 
ics help us? To what literary critics do 
you turn for guidance? What are the 
responsibilities of readers? 


SENTENCES 
After students have read Agnes N. 
Bass’s article on writing sentences 


. (19-E), they may be asked to list the 


essentials of good sentence writing— 
clarity, emphasis, variety of sentence 
structure, freshness, rhythm-Make an- 
other list of ways in which variety of 
sentence structure may be attained. 

Then ask each student to write a 
short composition of one or two pages 
about some topic of persona] or con- 
temporary interest, in which he strives 
to perfect his sentence structure. Mark 
the best examples of good sentence 
writing with colored pencil and have 
them read in class. Request students to 
copy excerpts from books or clip them 
from periodicals which illustrate ex- 
ceptional sentence structure. Each 
should be accompanied by a statement 
describing the special merits of the se- 
lected passages or sentences. 


POETRY 

Lead students to listen for repetition 
of sounds and carefully written phrases 
as they read the poems of Ruth Pitter 
in the Poetry Corner (23-E). In what 
ways has this poet’s verse resulted from 
her experiences? 
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Adventures in Reading 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding New Books 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


the season, Hugh Walpole’s The 

Joyous Delaneys (Doubleday 
$2.50), the most engaging character 
says: “I know I’m not clever, but I 
can’t read modern novels. If they’re 
intelligent they’re about the nastiest 
people and take the gloomiest view 
of everything. If they’re about nice 
people and end well, they’re stupid. 
What I want is an intelligent, happy 
novel. It’s not much to ask.” 

Well, it’s enough to set a great 
many teachers of English asking. 
They want, and so do I, novels they 
can recommend to their classes for 
outside reading, reading “for fun,” 
that will carry over an interest in 
English fiction of the Victorian or 
pre-War type—such as they read in 
school—into fiction of the day. The 
real reason why they have difficulty 
in getting what they want is partly 
expressed by another character in 
the same book, who after saying that 
he is “awfully happy,” adds in a dep- 
recatory way that such a statement 
“would sicken almost anybody if 
they were to read it, because un- 
doubtedly it’s wrong for anybody to 
be happy today with the awful state 
the world’s in, so many unemployed 
and probably a World War in a 
month or two.” Yes, you may dance, 
as the proverb says, on the brink of 
a volcano, but it is no place to set 
up a typewriter, and you must not 
forget that all novels now coming 
out must have been typed long be- 
fore the Munich Pact put at least a 
temporary pause to the immediate 
prospect of a general eruption. 


Books for Book Week 


As I have been quoting from re- 
cent books—and by the way, The 
Joyous Delaneys is a good one for 
you—I must add a bit about the most 
delicate satire of the season, Robert 
Nathan’s The Journey of Tapiola 
(Knopf $1.75), ostensibly the ex- 
periences of a small and timid dog, 
the pet of a publisher’s wife. One of 
the things he learns because he hears 
it said so often at the literary teas 
he attends (under the sofa), is that 
in novels success cannot be made un- 
der a thousand pages. It does look 
like that now. The days are past 
when Flaubert, to whom Gautier 
brought a manuscript for criticism, 
“hefted” it in his hand, and without 
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looking inside the cover, said “Too 
many words!” and handed it back for 
his pupil to prune and improve. I do 
not say that modern novels are bet- 
ter or worse, but certainly they are 
different; the secret of success, how- 
ever, is the same; whatever you give 
people to read, be sure you keep 
them reading it. If you can keep them, 
as Margaret Mitchell did, feverishly 
reading for 1,037 pages, they will be 
as grateful to you as they would if 
the pages were fewer. 

On this ground there is no wonder 
that All This—and Heaven Too, by 
Rachel Field (Macmillan $2.50), 
promises to be one of the most pop- 
ular novels since Gone with the 
Wind. Published but a short time 
since, it is swiftly climbing to the 
tops of the best-seller lists. There 
was a murder case in France in the 
forties of the last century about 
which worldwide interest has cen- 
tered ever since, not only for its ele- 
ment of mystery but for the exalted 
social position of those concerned. 
The Count de Praslin, on whom sus- 
picion fell, committed suicide before 
trial, but a governess was accused as 
an accomplice. Poor, orphaned, and 
alone, she defended herself with such 
intelligence and tenacity that she 
won freedom; then she came to 
America and married a young Amer- 
ican clergyman. In fact—and this is 
what gives a sharp realism to the tale 
—she was Rachel Field’s own great- 
aunt Henriette. 

Another long novel, And Tell of 
Time, by Laura Krey (Houghton 
$2.75), begins after the close of the 
Civil War. The young hero and hero- 
ine pull themselves out of the wreck- 
age and set off for the Brazos region 
of Texas to build new fortunes in a 
new land. He was a former Confed- 
erate soldier, she a Georgia girl; the 
atmosphere of the story is rather 
Southern than Western—as indeed 
the region was. It goes on until the 
eighties, which means that it takes 
in the period of Reconstruction with 
the Ku Klux Klan, the planters’ re- 
bellion, and other bitterly argued is- 
sues, shown in a favorable light. 

Dynasty of Death, by Taylor Cald- 
well (Scribner $2.75), the third big 
novel on our list, deals with the for- 
tunes of several generations of two 
Pennsylvania families, makers of 
armaments from 1837 to the begin- 





Henriette of “All This—and Heaven Too” 


ning of the World War. The book it- 
self has an unusual history; the au- 
thor is not, as the name might imply, 
aman, but a woman who had been 
trying for years to get something 
published. Every manuscript kept 
coming back. Then she set to work 
on this, took her subject with the ut- 
most seriousness and nearly wrecked 
her eyesight in the immense research 
necessary to document such matters, 
and an immense manuscript took 
shape—that turned out to be a best- 
seller. Romantic interest keeps it 
moving rapidly. 


Prize Novel 


Young Doctor Galahad, by Eliza- 
beth Seifert (Dodd $2.50), has just 
won a hotly contested ten-thousand- 
dollar prize with a story of a young 
doctor in a little town of the Middle 
West and the interest of the always 
fascinating subject of medical ethics. 
I say “always fascinating” because 
books like The Horse and Buggy 
Doctor and the many admirable 
memoirs of physicians of our time al- 
ways takes a strong hold on the af- 
fections of laymen. You never can 
tell when a doctor may have a good 
deal to do with your life; that may 
be why we are all so interested in 
the lives of doctors. In this one’s life- 
time, young as he is, great changes ir 
medical practice have taken place; it 
is the conflict of loyalties, the clash 
of pride and jealousy with the in- 
stinct of healing and the obligations 
of the Hippocratic Oath, that make 
this story one of strong human in- 
terest. 
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asked me to suggest topics for 

poetry. That is not easy to do, 
because poetry, more than any other 
kind of writing, must result from our 
experiences. What I can do is to print 
several poems and a narrative sketch 
which obviously have resulted from 
experiences such as we all have. For 
next week I am selecting several 
poems which were suggested by the 
fascinating occupation of watching 
other people. These today are more 
personal. They show that the writers 
have recognized precious moments 
of life, moments that many people 
have seen pass so quickly that they 
have not held the memory fast in 
writing, as these young people have 
done. It is in the recognition of mo- 
ments like these that the topic for 
poetry often lies, and for prose too 
sometimes. 


S EVERAL contributors have 


I wonder how many of you remember 
when you first realized yourself as a person. 
I like the truth and simplicity with which 
Joan Wehlen tells of this experience. 


First Meeting 


I stood for the moment utterly alone, 

For the first time in my life, 

And I met myself—we had never been 
together 

Unchaperoned before. We were very 
formal 

Because we did not know one another 
at all. 

But after I had met myself, 

Examining myself like a dog with a 
new master, 

We were at ease. 

I had never really been alone before 

And I did not know quite what to do. 

But in a moment I knew, 

And I reached my arms high into the 
heavens and exulted! 


Then in a moment I went away, 

And walked among men again, 

Exulting no more, 

And I have not met myself since. 
Joan Wehlen, 15 
Lake View H. S., Chicago, Il. 
Mrs. Hellman, Teacher 


“Race with Red Leaves” catches for the 
reader some of the exhilaration of the ad- 
venture. Notice the concealed and the unex- 
pected rhymes and the repetitions, tricks 
which make successful free verse. 


Race With Red Leaves 
Fly, you blood-red leaves, 
And cut the sky 
With your keen flame of coal-burnt 
red. 
I know of you, 
Fame has spread your name, 
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Now I have come to race with you. 

And as the wind 

Shall lend its strength 

And aid you in your flight, 

So shall it befriend me. 

Who knows but I might 

Crush you in the end? 

Flare up and splotch the blue 

With your red hue 

Like drops of blood, 

Dance on and form a tableau on God’s 

stage, 

Rage in glory, 

I’m ahead, a foot, a league, 

Ahead of you. 

Proud fools—you did not gauge the 

time. 

I’ve won, and you are far behind. 
Cynthia Jassinowsky 
Julia Richman H. S., New York, N. Y. 
Catherine H. Jones, Teacher 


The delight of reading the sensitively 
told experience in “My First Sunset” is 
heightened by the beauty of the simile near 
the end of the story, a simile which will long 
remain in your memory. I do not remember 
reading another story which marks so clear- 
ly the recognition of the transition from 
childhood to maturity. 


My First Sunset 


I longed to go to the circus that year. 
The previous year I hadn’t gone, and 
the thought of how my friends had en- 
joyed it had heightened my deter- 
mination to attend now. The posters 
that had covered the billboards and 
decorated the telephone poles prom- 
ised a “super-special spectacle.” The 
lions, bareback riders, aerialists, ele- 
phants, in fact, all the things that make 
up a circus were to be there. 

The great day arrived. I walked de- 
corously along the street at the side 
of my chum’s mother, but inside I was 
bubbling with joy. I could hardly con- 
tain myself. At every crossing when 
the semaphore was against us, I 
hopped impatiently up and down wait- 
ing for it to turn. Our walk seemed 
endless. At last our goal was in view 
—that strange tent city that springs 
up in a few hours as the mining towns 
of the West did, only to be torn down 
again soon. As we neared the great 
main tent, we were jostled by our 
neighbors in the crowd and we pushed 
past them in return. The usual rush 
for good seats had already begun. We 
glanced around the immense inclosure 
and found some we liked. We made a 
dash and scrambled and clambered up 
the bleachers to gain our chosen van- 
tage point. Just in time! The perform- 
ance was starting. A vague feeling of 
unrest crept into me. I expected a 
great deal. Was it too much? 

First were the clowns, those funny 
people without whom the circus 
couldn’t get along. My companions 
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shrieked and laughed as they gazed at 
their antics. I felt—strangely unmoved. 
My thoughts wandered. Were these 
clowns always like this? Or did they 
live and act and love and hate like 
other people? Were they sad under- 
neath that gay exterior? 

My eyes fell again upon the people 
before me. The clowns had been re- 
placed by the aerialists. I felt more 
cheerful. These had been my favor- 
ites in the past. I wondered — would 
they captivate me still? No. My only 
feeling was fear that they weuld 
fall before my eyes. 


I closed my eyes and pretended to 
be looking at the ring below. The de- 
ception seemed successful, for no one 
asked me what was wrong. I sat very 
still upon the bench until the per- 
formance ended. Then I slowly rose 
and walked silently outside with my 
friends. They seemed to think the scene 
had left me speechless. It had—in a 
way, but I managed to tell my friend’s 
mother that it wouldn’t be necessary 
for her to accompany me. 

I walked back along the street rap- 
idly. After the explosive atmosphere 
of the afternoon, home would be love- 
ly. So cool and quiet. While crossing 
the bridge, I glanced across the lake 
to the west, where the sun was slowly 
sinking. All my hurry forgotten, I 
walked over to the railing and gazed 
at the horizon. The purples and the 
rosy-pinks reflected by the lake cre- 
ated an effect that I’ll never forget. 
The colors seemed to slowly fade and 
melt together. The deepening twilight 
was like a bunch of asters flung against 
the sky. 

I turned from the beauty and start- 
ed on home again. This time the tempo 
was slower. My feeling of frustration 
and disappointment was gone. But I 
felt a little sad, somehow. I knew that 
never again would I enjoy childish 
games, for my childhood was gone as 
truly as the sunset. I would never see 
or know either again. Then I remem- 
bered morning and the sunrise, when 
everything begins again. I opened the 
gate and stepped into the yard. I felt 
the soft grass beneath my feet. As! 
started around the house, I knew I had 
gained something that day. Something 
I hoped I would never lose. 

Norma Page, 17 : 
West H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Wanda Orton, Teacher 
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< NHE over-hanging forest 

turned brown and green, 

brown and green again. 
Steady as that colorful rhythm in the 
outer world, was the verse which the 
little girl, Ruth, composed, beating 
hard and soft, hard and soft again, to 
herself, as she went about the cottage 
near that woodland, concerned with 
such little things as “my pretty husks 
and berries, my delight in apple- 
rind.” 

The leaves of the trees had marked 
out the seasons of a dozen years since 
her birth in the autumn of 1897, in 
that small English town, Ilford, Es- 
sex, and her words had measured the 
rhythms of her rhymes about half 
that time, when Ruth had to board a 
train and take a journey, unwelcome 
to her, away from her woods, up to 
London to school, to learn a smatter- 
ing of Latin and a little more of 
French and mathematics. She teox 
her poetry with her. 

When her poems first began to ap- 
pear in the New Age, at about her 
fourteenth year, they got no more 
money than did the budding leaves at 
Ilford. They did win for her, how- 
ever, from the editor of the New Age, 
“exactly what a young writer most 
needs,” she says: “appreciation . 
often more kind than discriminat- 
ing.” 

Though, like many school-girls, 
without training, money or influential 
friends, when the World War took a 
multitude of England’s men from 
their work, Ruth Pitter got a job with 
the War Office. From living on bad 
food, she, like suffering Job, was 
smitten with “sore boils” almost from 
head to foot. But she continued to 
write poetry, and about the time the 
War ended, she brought out her First 
Poems. 

Other books, Persephone in Hades, 
A Mad Lady’s Garland, and A Tro- 
phy of Arms, coming out with the 
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praise of such poets as John Mase- 
field, Hilaire Belloc and James Ste- 
phens, increased her fame in this 
country considerably, after 1930; 
particularly when A Trophy of Arms 
won, in 1937, the important Haw- 
thornden Prize for the “best bit of 
imaginative work” published by a 
British writer during that year. 

Meanwhile Ruth Pitter has spent 
much of her time dipping her brushes 
into red, yellow and blue, tracing 
bright designs on knick-knacks 
which she sells at her arts and crafts 
shop in Chelsea, a borough of Lon- 
don. She will sell you a tea-tray 
signed with R.P., hand-painted, for 
one pound (about five dollars). The 
tea-trays which scatter abroad from 
her shop are seldom seen again by 
Ruth Pitter, for she has little time for 
tea parties. She is busy trying to get 
enough money together so that she 
can retire, and give her time to her 
poetry and a good vegetable garden, 
living amid a rural scene of old 
woodlands and “oozy water-nooks,” 
with “thick green on every side.” 

Homesickness for such a country- 
side is expressed in “The Return.” In 
the poem, however, the returning is 
made only through day-dreaming. 
The poem begins, “So, since the battle 
goes so ill’’; and the battle may not be 
that of a soldier at war, but that of a 
girl, say, fighting for bread and but- 
ter in a city. In memory is known 
again the hill, the leaves, the loam, 
the quiet between bough and grass. 
In memory, the uprooted lily and the 
hyacinth bells “breathe love to the 
cold heart’; that rose and departed 
from them long before, “to no end but 
to be old and poor,” and “to find no 
door like the rotting door which I 
find not again.” 


The Return 


So, since the battle goes so ill, 

Let me lie down and dream of home: 
To-night I'll lie upon the hill 
Between the leaves and the loam; 
Lie there where quiet was 

Between the bough and the grass. 


I know what tree the nightingale 
Alights on when she sits to sing: 

I know where mists doth lie, with pale 
Enchantment silvering 

The long bed of the brook: 

I know the meadows’ look. 


My long-uprooted lily smells, 
And by lost forest-verges too 












First woodbine, last hyacinth-belis 
Breathe balm in the cold dew: 
Breathe love to the cold heart 
That could arise and depart; 


To no end but to be old and poor, 

To lose the good, and to get the bane; 
To find no door like the rotting door 
Which I find not again: 

To weep in my bed at night 

And forget the tear of delight. 


Her poems, says Ruth Pitter, “oc- 
cur in the form of a mood, out of 
which phrases gradually crystallize 
and a rhythm emerges.” Not just a 
mood, however, will suffice to make 
a fine poem. Excellent taste must lead 
the poet to arrange phrases and 
words: in such a way that the poem 
is full of fine artfulness that the read- 
er delights in again and again. This 
delight, to be found in all of Ruth 
Pitter’s poems, is easily seen in “Call 
Not to Me”; for this poem deals with 
an out-worn idea, found perhaps in 
hundreds of poor verses; but here it 
is given with the fine style of a true 
poet, and has the quaint, piquant fla- 
vor common to Ruth Pitter’s work. 


Call Not to Me 


Call not to me when summer shines, 

Death, for in summer I will not go; 

When the tall grass falls in whispering 
lines 

Call not loud from the shades below; 

While under the willow the waters 
flow, 

While willow waxes and waters wane, 

When wind is slumbrous and water 
slow, 

And woodbine waves in the wandering 
lane, 

Call me not, for you cai) in vain, 

Vain in the time when flowers blow. 


But I will hear you when all is bare; 

Call and welcome when leaves lie low; 

When the dry bents hiss in the raving 
air 

And shepherds from eastward smell 
the snow; 

When the mead is left for the wind to 
mow, 

And the storm is woodman to all the 
sere, 

When hail is the seed the heavens sow, 

When all is deadly and naught is dear— 

Call and welcome, for I shall hear, 

I shall be ready to rise and go. 





The poems above are reprinted from 
A Trophy of Arms, by Ruth Pitter, by 
permission of the Macmillan Company, 
publishers. 















































































Reading a Book 


(Concluded from page 18-E) 


impressions with the utmost under- 
standing is only half the process of 
reading; it must be completed, if we 
are to get the whole pleasure from a 
book, by another. We must pass judg- 
ment upon these multitudinous impres- 
sions; we must make of these fleeting 
shapes one that is hard and lasting. But 
not directly. Wait for the dust of read- 
ing to settle; for the conflict and the 
questioning to die down; walk, talk, 
pull the dead petals from a rose, or fall 
asleep. Then suddenly without our 
willing it, for it is thus that Nature un- 
dertakes these transitions, the book 
will return, but differently. It will float 
to the top of the mind as a whole. And 
the book as a whole is different from 
the book received currently in separate 
phrases. Details now fit themselves into 
their places. We see the shape from 
start to finish; it is a barn, a pig-sty, 
or a cathedral. Now then we can com- 
pare book with book as we compare 
building with building. But this act of 
comparison means that our attitude has 
changed; we are no longer the friends 
of the writer, but his judges; and just 
as we cannot be too sympathetic as 
friends, so as judges we cannot be too 
severe. Are they not criminals, books 
that have wasted our time and sym- 
pathy; are they not the most insidious 
enemies of society, corrupters, defilers, 
books that fill the air with decay and 
disease? Let us then be severe in our 
judgments; let us compare each book 
with the greatest of its kind. There 
they hang in the mind, the shapes of 
the books we have read solidified by 
the judgments we have passed on 
them—Robinson Crusoe, Emma, The 
Return of the Native. Compare the 
novels with these—even the latest and 
least of novels has a right to be judged 
with the best. And so with poetry— 
when the intoxication of rhythm has 
died down and the splendor of words 
has faded, a visionary shape will re- 
turn to us and this must be compared 
with the best in its own kind. 

It would be foolish, then, to pretend 
that the second part of reading, to 
judge, to compare, is as simple as the 
first—to open the mind wide to the fast 
flocking of innumerable impressions. 
To continue reading without the book 
before you, to hold one shadow-shape 
against another, to have read widely 
enough and with enough understand- 
ing to make such comparisons alive and 
illuminating—that is difficult; it is still 
more difficult to press further and to 
say, “Not only is the book of this sort, 
but it is of this value; here it fails; here 
it succeeds; this is bad; this is good.” To 
carry out this part of a reader’s duty 
needs such imagination, insight, and 
learning that it is hard to conceive any 
one mind sufficiently endowed; impos- 
sible for the most self-confident to find 
more than the seeds of such powers in 
himself. Would it not be wiser, then, to 
allow the critics, the gowned and 
furred authorities of the library, to de- 
cide the question of the book’s absolute 
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value for us? Yet how impossible! We 
may stress the value of sympathy; we 
may try to sink our own identity as we 
read. But we know that we cannot sym- 
pathize wholly or immerse ourselves 
wholly; there is always a demon in us 
who whispers, “I hate, I love,” and we 
cannot silence him. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely because we hate and we love 
that our relation with the poets and 
novelists is so intimate that we find the 
presence of another person intolerable. 


And even if the results are abhorrent .- 


and our judgments are wrong, still our 
taste, the nerve of sensation that sends 
shocks through us, is our chief illumi- 
nant; we learn through feeling. But 
as time goes on perhaps we can train 
our taste; perhaps we can make it sub- 
mit to some control. When it has fed 
greedily and lavishly upon books of all 
sorts, and has stopped reading and 
looked for long spaces upon the va- 
riety, the incongruity of the living 
world, we shall find that it is changing 
a little; it is not so greedy, it is more 
reflective. 

If this is so, if to read a book as it 
should be read calls for the rarest qual- 
ities of imagination, insight, and judg- 
ment, you may perhaps conclude that 
literature is a very complex art and 
that it is unlikely that we shall be able, 
even after a lifetime of reading, to 
make any valuable contribution to its 
criticism. We must remain readers; we 
shall not put on the further glory that 
belongs to those rare beings who are 
also critics. But still we have our re- 
sponsibilities as readers and even our 
importance. The standards we raise 
and the judgments we pass steal into 
the air and become part of the atmos- 
phere which writers breathe as they 
work. An influence is created which 
tells upon them even if it never finds 
its way into print. If behind the erratic 
gunfire of the press the author felt that 
there was another kind of criticism, the 
opinion of people reading for the love 
of reading, slowly and unprofession- 


ally, and judging with great sympathy | 


and yet with great severity, might this 
not improve the quality of his work? 
And if by our means books were to be- 
come stronger, richer, and more varied, 
that would be an end worth reaching. 
Yet who reads to bring about an end, 
however desirable? Are there not some 
pursuits that we practice because they 
are good in themselves, and some plea- 
sures that are final? And is not this 
among them? I have sometimes dreamt, 
at least, that when the Day of Judg- 
ment dawns and the great conquerors 
and lawyers and statesmen come to re- 
ceive their rewards — their crowns, 
their laurels. their names carved in- 
delibly upon imperishable marble—the 
Almighty will turn to Peter and will 
say, not without a certain envy when 
He sees us coming with our books un- 
der our arms, “Look, these need no re- 
ward. We have nothing to give them 
here. They have. loved reading.” 





Reprinted from The Second Com- 
mon Reader, by Virginia Woolf, copy- 
right, 1932, by permission of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, publishers. 


Literary Leads 





RADIO PROGRAMS 

Mutual Broadcasting System (WOR) 
Thursday, Nov. 17, from 5:45 to § 
E.S.T. Round table discussion led 
by May Lamberton Becker, of Her- 
ald Tribune Books, and Scholastic. 
Among other people interviewed 
will be Munro Leaf, author of Fer- 
dnand (see page 10). 


National Broadcasting System 
(WEAF) Wednesday, Nov. 16, from 
1:15 to 1:30 E.S.T. June Hynd of 
NBC will interview Fjeril Hess, edi- 
tor of Girl Scout Leader. Fjeril Hess 
is the author of‘a new book, Castle 
Camp (Macmillan), which is the 
third and last of a series of stories 
laid in Czechoslovakia. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 
(WABC) Friday, Nov. 18, at 2:30 
E.S.T. Special Book Week program 
on the American School of the Air 
Series, especially designed for high 
school audiences. Emphasis of pro- 
gram on poetry, with a reading of se- 
lected poems by Robert Frost. 


MAGAZINES 

The following magazines besides 
Scholastic are planning special articles 
featuring Book Week: American Girl, 
Boys’ Life, School Life, Girl Scout 
Leader, American School Board Jour- 
nal, Child Life, Horn Book, Parents’ 
Magazine, Story Parade, Woman's 
Home Companion, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Ladies’ Home Journal, Library 
Journal. 


ACCENT ON YOUTH 

There is still time to write Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York City, for a copy of 
their manual “Accent on Youth” and a 
glossy print of this year’s poster, re- 
produced on the editorial page of this 
issue. The poster is handsome; the 
pamphlet contains many ideas on Book 
Week programs, contests, games, ex- 
hibits, trips, etc., as well as a list of 
recommended plays for Book Week. 


PLAYS 

The play “Non-Fiction Party” on 
page 5 of this issue is taken from a 
brand new volume Book and Library 
Plays, edited for the H. W. Wilson 
Company by Edith M. Phelps. The 16 
plays in the book have been selected 
for elementary and high school use, 
and are admirably suited to celebra- 
tions of Book Week, or for assembly or 
English class programs any other week 
in the year. Royalties in no case exceed 
$5.00; some half of that amount; the 
rest ask no royalty at all. 


MOVIES 

The Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America have prepared 
free radio scripts of scenes from book 
films as part of their offering for Book 
Week. Write them at 28 West 44th St., 
New York City, for more information. 
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Balancing the Scales of Justice 


Surveys Point Out Abuses of the Jury System and 


Recommend Steps for the Honest Citizen to Take 


would you like to have your 

fate decided by the flip of a 
coin? Or would you rather have a 
jury of twelve people debate your 
fate from the evidence presented in 
court and then render a verdict? Un- 
less you have a juror friend who 
would flip the coin right, you prob- 
ably would prefer a regular trial by 
a jury. You may also doubt that any 
jury in the United States would ig- 
nore its duty to justice and flip a coin 
to reach a verdict. 

Unfortunately, we have evidence 
that one jury did decide a case by 
flipping a coin. In fact, the Ruth 
Commission of Pennsylvania, which 
was ordered to find out what goes on 
behind locked jury-room doors, has 
prepared a survey of shocking prac- 
tices throughout the nation. It gives 
Americans their first clear view of 
the jury system, and every person 
who, may some day find himself in 
court as a defendant, witness, or 
juror, should be interested in this 
Commission’s work. Indeed, the jury 
system, along with our rights of free 
speech, assembly, press and ballot, 
is one of the foundation stones of 
good government. The principal that 
a freeman cannot be deprived of lib- 
erty or property except by the “law- 
ful judgment of his peers (equals)” 
was stated in the English “Declara- 
tion of Independence’—the Magna 
Charta of 1215. From that time on, 
trial by jury has slowly developed 
down through the centuries, and was 
adopted in the Federal and all state 
Constitutions in the United States of 
America. 


| YOU were on trial for a crime 


Early English “Justice” 


The Ruth Commission’s picture ofa 
coin flipping justice sounds, no doubt, 
like the type of justice dispensed in 
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England before the advent of trial by 
jury. In those days, when a person 
was charged with a crime, there 
were two ways of testing his guilt or 
innocence—the oath and the ordeal. 
These were both forms of appeal to 
God to show which party was telling 
the truth. The oath, or wager of law, 
was a requirement to furnish at the 
next court a certain number of per- 
sons known as compurgators, who 
would each swear that the accused or 
accuser was telling the truth. The 
court decided how many oath takers 
were needed, and whether the ac- 
cuser or the accused should take the 
oath. The oath of high ranking men 
was considered more valuable than 
those of lower rank. Instead of an 
oath, an ordeal might be used. The 
most common were by hot iron and 
by water. A piece of iron was heated 
red hot, blessed by a priest, and then 
the accused had to carry it a certain 
number of paces. If, after three days, 
his hand still was blistered his guilt 
was supposed to be proved. In the 
ordeal by water, prayers were said 
at a stream and the accused was then 
bound and tossed in the water. If the 
water rejected him and he floated to 
the top he was guilty. If he sank he 
was fished out and freed. Other 
forms of ordeals were used and the 
fear of them probably caused many 
accused people to confess or skip the 
country before their “trial.” 


Trial bv Jury 


After the Norman conquest of 
England in 1066, the King’s officials 
often summoned men of a neighbor- 
hood to give information of impor- 
tance to the government. From this 
custom, apparently, the jury system 
slowly developed. The twelve men 
thought most familiar with a ques- 
tion were summoned; if their opin- 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 


ion differed more were called until 
they voted together. They were 
called jurors, because they swore to 
tell the truth—from the Latin juro, I 
swear. These men were both wit- 
nesses and jurors, but in the course 
of time this group was divided into 
two bodies. Those who possessed in- 
formation gave their testimony un- 
der oath. Those who knew nothing 
about the facts beforehand were re- 
quired to listen and give a verdict. 
This jury system was confined at first 
to the settlement of land disputes, 
and after a while to other civil suits 
—disputes between. persons over 
money, property, damages, etc. It 
was finally extended to a decision as 
to the guilt or innocence of a person 
charged with a criminal offense—a 
case wherein the state, or govern- 
ment, seeks to punish a person ac- 
cused of a crime such as murder or 
robbery. 


The First Grand Jury 


It was in 1166 that Henry II took 
an important step in building up a 
system of English justice. England 
was having a “crime wave,” so the 
King issued the Assize (law) of 
Clarendon to combat it. Up till then 
the punishment of crimes had been 
in the hands of the private courts 
run by the landowning feudal bar- 
ons, and they were either inefficient 
or unfair in their treatment of the 
poor. The Assize required that a se- 
lected group of men in a country 
were to appear before the King’s 
Justice and report the names of any 
men they knew who had been ac- 
cused or suspected, of having com- 
mitted a crime. Such an accusation 
made by the neighbors of any man 
was considered to indicate the prob- 
ability of his guilt, and he therefore 
was arrested and sent to the ordeal 
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by water. If he failed the ordeal he 
was punished. Even if successful he 
might be forced to leave the country. 
The Assize of Clarendon is impor- 
tant because it began the jury of in- 
dictment, or grand jury of modern 
times, which hears evidence and in- 
dicts a person for trial by jury, or 
frees him. The trial by jury method 
of deciding the guilt of persons grad- 
ually replaced the ordeal by water, 
and by the 15th century the proc- 
esses of accusation, indictment, and 
trial had become well established. 


Our Court System 


Before taking up the Ruth Com- 
mission’s report on what’s the mat- 
ter with juries, let us consider the 
modern system of justice as it is sup- 
posed to work. Each state has a sys- 
tem of regular courts ranging from 
the justice-of-the-peace courts up to 
the supreme court of the state. The 
justice-of-the-peace may not be a 
trained judge, but is likely to be a 
farmer, barber, or carpenter, and is 
elected by the voters of the commu- 
nity in nearly all states. His court is 
designed to hear small civil cases, 
and to try persons accused of minor 
crimes for which the punishment is 
a small fine, or imprisonment in the 
county jail. The main state trial 
court holds its sessions in the coun- 
ty seat in each county. If the court 
serves more than one county it is 
called a circuit court in most states. 
If it serves one county alone it is usu- 
ally called a superior court, and the 
judge is elected by the county voters. 

The trial court hears appeals from 
the justice-of-the-peace courts, and 
tries both civil and criminal cases. In 
criminal cases it uses a jury of 
twelve persons selected from the cit- 
izens of the county. In civil cases a 
jury may or may not be used, de- 
pending upon the law of the state 
and the desires of the parties to the 
dispute. The trial jury often is called 
a petit (little) jury, to distinguish it 
from the grand jury. The grand jury 
ranges in size from seven to 23 per- 
sons and, as explained, does not try 
cases but merely decides whether an 
accused person should be tried by the 
petit jury. The prosecuting attorney 
(called district attorney) represents 
the state in criminal cases. He is 
elected by the voters of the county 
and should be selected with care. 


“Equal Justice Under Law?” 


Americans feel that their system 
of courts provide everyone with 
equal protection from injustice. But 
the Ruth Commission has amended 
this to read: “Everyone may get 
equal protection from injustice.” 
This Commission’s report, prepared 





A typical American courtroom scene, symbol of the system of justice that requires 
that no man may he deprived of his liberty except by the judgment of his peers, 


under the chairmanship of State 
Senator Rev. Frank W. Ruth, pastor 
of a small-town Dutch Reformed 
Church,. turned up so much sensa- 
tional material that the State’s po- 
litical bosses tried unsuccessfully to 
have it buried. Its evidence deserves 
careful study. 


A common sin of the jurors exam- 
ined, says the Ruth report, is their 
tendency to regard corruption in 
public office as a game and nothing 
more. A mayor or police officer who 
takes bribes or steals money seems to 
arouse the sporting instincts of ju- 
rors, and they are willing to reach a 
verdict by flipping coins or pulling 
straws. In one case, previously re- 
ferred to, a foreman of a jury said to 
his fellow jurors: 


“Let’s get this over with! It’s all 
very confusing, so let’s have Lady 
Luck decide it.” Then, he tossed a 
coin for each of the jurors. If it came 
heads the juror was to vote for ac- 
quittal, if tails he was to vote for 
conviction. Each time it was flipped 
the coin turned up heads. Some of 
the jurors wondered if the foreman 
was using a coin with heads on both 
sides, but they didn’t accuse him. 
They didn’t know that the foreman 
was a political henchman of the ac- 
cused man! 


Jurors in another case confessed to 
the Ruth Commission that they 
agreed on a verdict in order to get to 
a lodge meeting on time; in another 
instance to see a ball game! One case 
examined showed that the jury had 
absolutely ignored plain facts in 
reaching a verdict. Questioned by the 
Commission, the jurors replied: 


“There was a lot of argument—I 
did not know what it was all about.” 
“T do not understand English.” “How 
do I know what happened. I wasn’t 
there—see?” “The foreman was very 
stubborn.” Is this typical of what 
goes on while a jury is deciding a 
case? The Ruth Commission shows 
that it is, at least, far too common. 






Wanted: Intelligent Jurors 

Other jurors told the Commission 
that they decided cases without 
knowing who the defendant or 
plaintiff was, because they did not 
know what these words meant when 
used by the lawyers. “Often, too,” 
writes Upton Close in the Christian 
Science Monitor, “the juror is asked 
to perform unreasonable feats of 
memory. In one Pennsylvania case, 
a jury was asked to bring back ver- 
dicts against 53 defendants of vary- 
ing degrees of guilt, being tried to- 
gether, without so much as a written 
note on the evidence produced at the 
trial. The baffled jurors couldn’t re- 
member them apart. Who could?” In 
only a few states, Kansas for exam- 
ple, are jurors provided with trial 
exhibits and the clerk’s transcript of 
the testimony. We like to see magi- 
cians perform amazing feats of 
memory, but why expect ordinary 
jurors to be magicians? The Ruth 
Commission strongly recommends 
steps to remedy these ills. 

The Commission found that the 
most startling and dangerous jury 
practice was service under a false 
name. Many of our so-called “best 
people” do it. A busy man or woman 
receives a summons to jury duty, 
and goes to a “friend in influence” 
to get him or her out of it. The friend 
says to leave it to him. Then the 
“friend” gets a henchman of the lo- 
cal political boss to serve on the jury 
under an assumed name. 

Qualifications for jury service are 
very sketchy in most states. Twenty- 
four states require the juror to “pos- 
sess good moral character” or “one 
or more of the qualities of good 
moral character”! Some say the ju- 
ror must be “not an idiot.” Doctors, 
lawyers and teachers are usually 
exempt and, as the Commission says, 
“by the time the higher type get ex- 
cused only one out of three or four 
capable jurors remain. ... Our meth- 
ods of jury selection blow away the 
wheat and leave the chaff.” 
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Left to mght: Thomas E. Dewey, former New York District Attorney, now Republican 
candidate for Governor; Lee Thompson Smith, chairman of the Grand Jury Associa- 
tion of New York County; John Harlan Amen, recently appointed special prosecutor 
by Governor Lehman to investigate charges of official corruption in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Since the panels (lists) from 
which jurors are chosen are com- 
monly made up of names drawn by 
lot from registration lists, tax lists, 
or even the telephone book, the Ruth 
Commission believes that a better 
choice of jurors could be obtained if 
they were examined by proper offi- 
cials before being placed on a jury 
list. A “pre-examination” of jurors 
is used in New York County and four 
other counties of that State. It was 
provided by the Legislature in 1901 
for the express purpose of creating a 
list of jurors of superior intelligence 
to judge complicated or important 
criminal and civil cases. These spe- 
cial juries were given the name 
“blue ribbon” juries by newspaper 
writers. In selecting “blue ribbon” 
jurors,the regular jury list of about 
100,000 men and women in New 
York County, for example, is used. 
Those selected are then examined by 
the Department of Jurors. A number 
of questions are asked and the spe- 
cial juror is expected to have an open 
mind about capital punishment (the 
death penalty), and be free of preju- 
dice against certain types of crimes. 
Besides this the “blue ribbon” juror 
must have a quality known as “X”’— 
that is, he must have “alertness, in- 
telligence, and common sense.” A 
“blue ribbon” jury can be used only 
when one side requests it and the 
other side has had the opportunity to 
consent or argue against it. 

Opponents of the “blue ribbon” 
jury contend that it is a “convicting 
jury” and that the jurors, who are 
often well-te-do, are unfair to the 
ordinary defendant. It is admitted 
these juries have a high percentage 
of convictions, but proponents say 
this is because the cases tried before 
special juries are more carefully pre- 
pared. Special Prosecutor Thomas E. 
Dewey, who won nation-wide fame 
by cleaning up many New York City 
rackets, used “blue ribbon” juries in 
all his cases, and convicted 75 out of 
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76 defendants. Recently, the Bar As- 
sociations of New York City and 
County and the State Judicial Coun- 
cil attempted to have the Legislature 
abolish the “blue ribbon” jury. 
Dewey, who had been elected Dis- 
trict Attorney, and is now running 
as the Republican candidate for 
Governor of New York, opposed this 
move vigorously. The Grand Jury 
Association of New York County, 
which has done excellent work to in- 
crease the effectiveness and intelli- 
gence of Grand Juries throughout 
the nation by the publication of its 
magazine, The Panel, joined Dewey 
in defending the “blue ribbon” jury. 
The attack on the “biue ribbon” jury 
was defeated. 


A “Runaway” Grand Jury 

Grand juries have been mentioned 
several times in this article. And they 
deserve much attention because they 
provide the ordinary citizen with a 
powerful weapon to defend himself 
and give the community better gov- 
ernment. Thomas E. Dewey was 
given his chance to smash New York 
rackets because a grand jury knew 
its rights and stood up for them in 
spite of opposition from a politically 
controlled District Attorney. This 
grand jury, composed of ordinary 
citizens — among them eight mer- 
chants, three bankers, three insur- 
ance men, two manufacturers, a 
warehouseman, a butcher, and an 
engineer—went to work in March, 
1935. Its foreman was Lee Thompson 
Smith, now president of the Grand 
Jury Association of New York Coun- 
ty. Convinced that the District At- 
torney was not doing his duty, this 
“runaway” grand jury ignored him 
and sent a scorching letter to Gov- 
ernor Lehman, demanding that he 
appoint a special prosecutor to dig 
into New York City rackets. Jurors’ 
lives were threatened, but they re- 
fused to be scared, and they got what 
they wanted—Thomas E. Dewey. 


This “runaway” grand jury proved 
that “it can be done,” and the Grand 
Jury Association has been busy for 
years showing other grand juries 
how it can be done by fearless citi- 
zens. Consequently, grand juries 
throughout the country have become 
“runaways,” and have scored some 
notable victories for good govern- 
ment. When a Brooklyn, New York, 
grand jury failed to get District At- 
torney Geoghan dismissed by the 
Governor for neglect of his duty, the 
jurors paid their own expenses and 
went to Albany to protest in person. 
Recently, these jurors’ judgment was 
vindicated when another disclosure 
of corruption in District Attorney 
Geoghan’s County forced the Gover- 
nor to appoint a special prosecutor, 
John Harlan Amen, former assistant 
U. S. attorney, to investigate. 


How to Do It 

A Cleveland grand jury in 1933 got 
an ordinary case of a taxi driver be- 
ing beaten by four gunmen. But this 
grand jury did not stop there. It 
traced the gunmen’s connections, 
laid bare the city’s criminal world, 
and brought a drastic shake-up in 
public officials. This power to con- 
duct general investigations is the 
real strength of the grand jury. Many 
states, including California and 
Georgia, have adopted “auditing” 
grand juries, which convene auto- 
matically every six months for the 
sole purpose of checking up on pub- 
lie officials. 

Grand juries have been under at- 
tack in the past as a needless ex- 
pense. The general argument runs 
that they merely “rubber-stamp” 
the actions of a District Attorney, 
and accomplish nothing on their own 
account because they make no effort. 
But we have seen what intelligent 
grand jurors can do. It is true, how- 
ever, that the grand jury cannot be 
any more effective than the ordinary 
citizen is willing to make it. “I am 
profoundly convinced,” stated 
Thomas E. Dewey, “that the grand 
jury can play a vital part in crushing 
the structure of organized crime.” 

“There is your pat answer to the cit- 
izen who shrugs his shoulders at polit- 
ical rottenness and asks what a decent 
citizen can do about it anyway—and 
then moves heaven and earth to ‘get 
out of it’ when called for grand jury 
service,” writes J. C. Furnas in the 
New Republic. “Actually, if he but 
knew it,” the writer adds, “the decent 
citizen can do more than anyone else 
in the world. Service on a grand jury 
demands the best any man has to offer. 
It demands judgment and restraint as 
well as zeal, since power, poorly man- 
aged, can run amok of its own momen- 
tum. The weapon is there, ready-made, 
and it is a deadly one. All we have to 
do is use it.” 
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“Boycotts” New and Old 


By Lawrence A. Bennett 


HETHER they liked it or 
not, many American wo- 
men during the past year 


have sacrified beauty for duty in or- 
der to “boycott” stockings made from 
Japanese silk. F. W. Woolworth, S. S. 
Kresge, McCrory, S. H. Kress and 
F. W. Grand Stores, and the National 
Dollar Stores—all low-priced chain 
stores—have announced they were 
ordering no more Japanese goods, 
and even some department stores 
have bought few Japanese products. 

Many Americans have also pri- 
vately refused to buy German prod- 
ucts because they disapprove Nazi 
policies. During the war between 
Italy and Ethiopia the League of Na- 
tions tried to stop Italy’s aggression 
by the use of “sanctions,” or punish- 
ment by cutting off trade and loans. 

This practice of showing disap- 
proval of a person, a group, or a na- 
tion is an old one. The Boston Tea 
Party proved to the English that the 
Massachusetts colonists were boy- 
cotting tea. The Chinese in 1905 boy- 
cotted American products as a pro- 
test against the law which excluded 
Chinese from the United States. A 
boycott is an agreement among peo- 
ple, either official or unofficial, to 
refuse to do business with some per- 
son, group, or nation. 

The private boycott, involving 
members of labor unions, has been 
widely used of late in disputes be- 
tween labor and employers. It is a 


common sight on city streets to see 
men holding a placard which says: 
“Please do not patronize this store” 
er “this company.” Usually such 
boycotts by labor unions and their 
sympathizers accompany strikes. 

The word “boycott” got its mean- 
ing no longer ago than 1880. At that 
time the angry tenantry of Ballin- 
robe, County Mayo, Ireland, rose up 
against a local farm overseer and 
first made use of that word that 
echoes mightily today throughout 
the world. 

Captain Charles Cunningham Boy- 
cott was the resident agent for the 
great Lough Mask estate of Lord 
Erne, an English landlord, near Bal- 
linrobe. Boycott himself also owned 
a large farm on a thirty-one year 
lease. As the hardboiled superinten- 
dent for his Lordship he made him- 
self extremely unpopular among the 
neighborhood farmers and peasants. 
The famous Irish Land League, a 
group of farmers organized to bring 
about Home Rule, listed many com- 
plaints against Boycott. He refused 
to yield. Fifty Mayo farmers, led by 
a popular priest, Father O’Malley, 
called upon Lord Erne at Crom Cas- 
tle, Fermanagh, and requested that 
Captain Boycott be removed. Their 
request was denied. 

A mass-meeting of the peasants 
was then called, at which it was 
voted that no Mayo farmer was to 
lend a hand in gathering Boycott’s 

crops. For weeks acres 
of potatoes and turnips 
and wheat lay ripe in 
the fields, but untouched. 
The Captain, his wife, 
children and nephew, 
were in a state of virtual 
siege in their home “be- 
ing hafdly able to get a 
loaf of bread from the 
village.” No servants 
would work for him and 
no storekeepers would 
sell him food. 

Inasmuch as an in- 
vestment of 5,000 pounds 
was threatened by the 
“boycott,” influence was 
brought to bear against 
this unusual form of la- 
bor strike. In Dublin, it 
was proposed to send 500 
“volunteer” workers to 
take in Boycott’s crops. 


Fas yeu, The government inter- 
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The “Boycotters” stood around sullenly, 


of outsiders was liable to provoke a 
private war. Fifty volunteers, then, 
from the Counties Cavan, Fermanagh 
and Monaghan were hired by Boy- 
cott, who also secured a large mili- 
tary force for their protection. This 
included Hussars, the Home Service 
Corps and the Royal Irish Guard. 

The expedition lasted 17 days. The 
imported Ulstermen and soldiers 
worked doggedly through in mid- 
winter, reaping the crops and thresh- 
ing the grain. They were not at- 
tacked. The London Illustrated News 
commented: “There is no symptom 
of any present intention to commit 
acts of violence, so long as the.mili- 
tary force remains. 

The crops were finally on their 
way to market. Camp was broken 
and the soldiery started back for 
London. Captain Boycott and his 
family departed forever, under es- 
cort, “in a covered ambulance cart, 
and Captain Boycott carried a favor- 
ite parrot in a cage.” The crops 
brought a good price, but the entire 
incident meant a great loss for Boy- 
cott and Lord Erne, since he was un- 
able to resume his farm or his agen- 
cy. The Mayo men were indignant at 
this governmental intervention of 
what would today be called “strike- 
breakers” or “‘scabs.”’ 

Father O’Malley, a humorous, 
thoroughly Irish parish priest, was 
the guiding light of the whole move- 
ment. He invented the word “Boy- 
cotting” on the suggestion of a visit- 
ing American newspaperman named 
James Redpath. During the siege, the 
“Boycotters” stood around silently, 
“sullen determination in their looks 
... pulling at their ‘dhudeens’ or 
short pipes.” 

Thus, nearly sixty years ago, un- 
der situations not without humor, 
was the word “Boycott” born. 
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Are You a Future Teacher? 
There Is an Organization to Help You Find Out 


‘By Mildred Sandison 


Chairman, National Committee on Future Teachers of America 


6 ICH man, poor man, beggar 
R man, thief, doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief.’ Does this 
jingle take you back to your grade- 
school days? You are jumping rope 
and you “miss” on, say, rich man— 
thus indicating the future occupa- 
tion of yourself or your mythical 
husband. 

What if your vocation were really 
decided for you by this unsystematic 
procedure? Imagine the apprehen- 
sion with which you would jump the 
rope, fearful lest you stumble on 
beggar man, when your heart was 
set on doctor. 

But, you say, choices of occupa- 
tions are not determined by any such 
silly, childish game. Of course not. 
Yet ask many grown people today 
why they are in their particular line 
of work. The haphazardness re- 
vealed by their answers will almost 
convince you that these vocations 
were chosen by a method scarcely 
less blind than the rich-man-poor- 
man scheme. Notice how many “just 
happened” into their life work, 
without giving the matter half the 
thought devoted to the choice of a 
new car. 

Choosing a career is one of the 
most important decisions of a life- 
time—a decision which should be 
reached only after thoughtful and 
intelligent consideration. Ask your- 
self: 

“What am I doing toward making 
a wise selection? Have I surveyed 
the field of occupations, listing op- 
posite the ones in which I am most 
interested their advantages and dis- 
advantages, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, probable salaries, quali- 
fications needed? Have I tried to 


evaluate my own skills, aptitudes, 
and potentialities? Am I doing any- 
thing to prepare myself for the pro- 
fession which I hope to enter? What 
standards for success have I set up? 
Am I planning my life in terms of 
dollars and cents or of service?” 

Young people interested in teach- 
ing as a life work have formed a na- 
tional organization, Future Teachers 
of America, to which your considera- 
tion is invited. The plan is for groups 
of students in junior highschool, 
highschool, or college to get together 
with a favorite teacher to study the 
teaching profession—what it offers 
and what is requires. 

Future Teachers clubs are already 
at work in South Carolina, Wyoming, 
Missouri, Georgia, Ohio, and a num- 
ber of other states. Sponsored by the 
Journal of the National Education 
Association as an outgrowth of the 
Horace Mann Centennial, the na- 
tional organization of Future Teach- 
ers of America is growing steadily. 

The clubs serve the double pur- 
pose of enabling students to obtain 
enough information about the teach- 
ing profession to ascertain whether 
that is the field of work they wish to 
enter, and of giving prospective 
teachers the incentive and opportu- 
nity to develop those character traits 
essential to success in teaching. 

If you wish to help organize a Fu- 
ture Teachers club in your school, 
the following suggestions may be 
helpful: Meet with a small group of 
other students who are also eager to 
find out through study whether they 
wish to make teaching their career. 
Ask one of your best teachers, who 
personifies the kind of teacher you 
yourself would like to be, to meet 





with you. If you decide that the 
group should be a definite part of the 
school’s extracurriculum program, 
you will make plans to secure the 
permission of your principal. How- 
ever, it may be that you will wish to 
keep the club informal, meeting at 
the homes of various members in the 
evening. In either case, someone will 
be designated to write to the Na- 
tional Committee on Future Teach- 
ers of America, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C., for plans and suggestions, 
which are furnished free. The leaf- 
let which the National Committee 
will send you explains how to obtain 
a charter, a Future Teachers Libra- 
ry, a suggestive set of programs for 
meetings, and FTA pins. 

Each club may work out the de- 
tails of its own organization. The im- 
portant point is that emphasis shall 
be on character growth, leadership, 
and service to the school, rather than 
on organization of personal honors. 

The Future Teachers leaflet states 
that: “There are three kinds of prep- 
aration for teaching. First, character 
growth which begins in earliest 
childhood and which is of supreme 
importance, for no one can teach 
more than he is. Second, studious 
habits and the command of useful 
knowledge which comes with con- 
stant study. And third, preparation 
in the art and science of teaching. 
The first two are necessary founda- 
tions and without them no one should 
aspire to be a teacher, but beyond 
them is a growing body of profes- 
sional knowledge as important to the 
teacher as law to the lawyer or medi- 
cine to the doctor. To acquire this 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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EDUCATION FOR 
TOMORROW'S AMERICA 








NOVEMBER 12, 1938 


Every year our schools and their 
communities join in the celebration of 
American Education Week, sponsored 
jointly by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the U. S. Office of Education, 
and the American Legion. 

The week in which this issue of 
Scholastic reaches its readers is Ameri- 
can Education Week this year, Novem- 
ber 6 to 12. Thousands of schools will 
take part in the observances with ex- 
hibitions, assembly programs, and mass 
meetings. The program prepared by 
the N.E.A. for this week follows: 
General Theme of the Whole Week— 






Education for Tomorrow’s America. 

Sunday, Nov. 6—Achieving the Gold- 
en Rule. 

Monday, Nov. 7—Developing Strong 
Bodies and Able Minds. 

Tuesday, Nov. 8—Mastering Skills 
and Knowledge. 

Wednesday, Nov. 9—Attaining Val- 
ues and Standards. 

Thursday, Nov. 10—Accepting New 
Civic Responsibilities. 

Friday, Nov. 11—Holding Fast to Our 
Ideals of Freedom, 

Saturday, Nov. 12—Gaining Secur- 
ity for All. 





Note: In English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 





BOY dates GIRL 


EPPER was certainly the right 

name for Jack’s family. And 

they were all of the red-hot va- 
riety. All except Mrs. Pepper, who 
was sweet, serene—and seldom able 
to make herself heard. But those four 
younger Peppers kept the house in a 
continual stew! 

Anyone except Mr. Pepper would 
have jumped a mile upon opening 
the front door in the evening. Radio 
going full blast in the living-room, 
Dimps practicing a Shirley-Temple 
tap dance on the stairs, Bud hammer- 
ing away at some new gadget in his 
basement workshop, Jack yodeling 
in the shower upstairs, and Susie 
banging on the bathroom door and 
screaming at the top of her voice: 
“Hey, you, how long are you going to 
hog the bathroom?” 

No answer. Susie banged some 
more . .. and more emphatically. Mr. 
Pepper slammed the front door (oh, 
yes, Mr. Pepper always did his little 
bit, too) and picked up the evening 
paper which was scattered over the 
hall floor. Dimps, no doubt. Her fa- 
vorite method of finding the funnies! 

Mrs. Pepper came from the dining 
room into the hall. “Oh, hello dear. I 
just told Katie to serve dinner in 
twenty minutes. Does that give you 
enough time to bathe?” 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


9. The Pepper Pot 
By Gay Head 


“Time?” growled Mr. Pepper. 


“What I need is space. Listen to that, 


honking of horns up there now. The 
usual traffic jam. And what’s the idea 
of running the radio for the benefit of 
the wallpaper? There’s not a soul in 
the living room.” 

“Oh, dear, Susie must have left it 
on. She’s very careless.” Mrs. Pepper 
turned the radio off just in time to 
hear the static increase upstairs. Evi- 
dently Jack had snatched Susie’s 
shower cap from her hand as he came 
out of the bathroom. She was scream- 
ing “Give it here!” and chasing him 
all over the upstairs. That might 
mean anything from a broken lamp 
to a broken leg, but it definitely fore- 
cast two rooms topsy-turvy! 


“Children?” called Mrs. Pepper. 


“Supper’s ready.” 

“Why do we always have to fool 
them into thinking supper is ready, 
when it won’t be on the table for 
twenty minutes?” demanded Mr. 
Pepper. “Why can’t they be dressed 
in time, anyhow? Why is supper al- 
ways being delayed? And what in 
thunderation is all that hammering 
downstairs?” 

There was no time to explain. The 
telephone rang. Mrs. Pepper an- 
swered, and then came to the foot of 
the stairs. “Jack ... Jack, telephone.” 

Hostilities on the upper level were 
suddenly halted. In two shakes Jack 
came bounding down the stairs, bare- 
footed, and clad in pants and under- 
shirt, clutching the sleeve of a clean 
shirt in his hand, and letting it trail 
on the floor. 

“Why won’t you wear that nice 
bathrobe we gave you?” sighed Mrs. 
Pepper. But Jack was at the phone. 

“Hello. ... Hi, Bill... . Sure, wait 
a minute.” Jack cleared his throat, 
but didn’t bother to put down the 
phone and come into the living room, 
where his parents were. “Hey, Dad, 
can I have the car tonight?” he 
shouted. 

Mr. Pepper shouted back. “Not un- 
less you want to take Dimps to the 
Girl Scout meeting and Bud over to 
Farley’s and bring them both home 
at ten o’clock.” 

“Aw, nuts,” said Jack disgustedly. 
And then, into the phone, “No luck, 


“That is enough, sir. Enough—Enough 
—ENOUGH!” Mr. Pepper was bellowing 
by this time. One more word out of Jack 
and there would be fireworks. 


Bill. ... Yeah, try him. . . . Sure, see 
you later.” 

Bang went the receiver. Jack pad- 
dled into the living room, stuffing in 
his shirt tail. 

“Dad, why can’t I ever have the 
car?” 

Mr. Pepper looked over his specs, 
“Well, for one thing, you never ask 
for it ahead of time, so that transpor- 
tation arrangements can be made for 
the rest of us. Also, if you were will- 
ing to run errands on foot, sometimes, 
and do a few chores around the house 
on Saturdays, I expect you’d find fa- 
vors easier to obtain.” 

Jack let the “errands” and “chores” 
pass (unwisely) but hung onto the 
idea of making reservations. “Well, 
here and now, I speak for the car 
Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Thanksgiving Day ?” repeated 
Mrs. Pepper. “Why, Jack, you know 
we’re all going down in the country 
to your Aunt Het’s for Thanksgiving 
dinner. It’s to be a family reunion. 
Some of your cousins you’ve never 
even met.” 

“I’m sorry, folks, but I’m invited 
over to Edgedale to a football game. 
I’ve got to go and I’ve got to havea 
way to get there.” Jack caught the 
look on Mr. Pepper’s face and decided 
he had been a little too dogmatic. 
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“Besides, what are a few cousins, more 
or less? I’ll see them again sometime,” 
he ended lamely. 

“Oh, no you won’t,” said Mr. Pepper, 
shaking his head so hard his specs 
dropped off. ““You’ll go to Hester’s and 
like it. Your mother told you about 
ita week ago.” 

“IT know. But I forgot. And I’ve al- 
ready accepted the invitation to Edge- 
dale. Now what am I gonna do?” 

“Just what you’re to do about Edge- 
dale is your look-out. But I should 
think you might show your family 
some consideration on days like 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. Goodness 
knows, you spend little enough time 
with them!” 

“But, Dad...” That old never-give- 
up spirit that never-gets-anywhere, 
once parental minds are made up. 
Couldn’t Jack see his father’s argu- 
ment? 

“That is enough, sir. Enough... 
ENOugh ENOUGH!” Mr. Pepper was 
bellowing by this time. One more word 
out of Jack, and there would be fire- 
works. 

Mrs. Pepper to the rescue. “Jack,” 
she said quietly, “let me suggest some- 
thing. Instead of all this shouting, why 
don’t you and your father compromise? 
You give up something for him... and 
us, because we all want you to be with 
us Thanksgiving. And perhaps he’l] let 
you celebrate your holiday before the 
actual day. Give a party or... take a 
girl to one of the holiday dinner-dances 
at the Ritz?” 

Jack began to perk up. “Gee, mom, 
that would be swell. Those dinner- 
dances are really swank. I’ve been 
dying to ask Di...er...uh...” 

Mrs. Pepper tried to hide a smile. 
“Perhaps you could have the car the 
night before Thanksgiving. Why not 
ask Mrs. Plunkett’s granddaughter?” 

“Oh, I dunno. Maybe I will,” said 
Jack nonchalantly. “How ’bout it, Dad? 
Can I have the cash? And honest, I’ll 
wash the car every Saturday from now 
on. Clean out the furnace, too.” 

“O.K., son. That’s talking business.” 
Mr. Pepper almost chuckled as he said 
it. That was one thing about the Pep- 
pers. There was always sunshine after 
the storm ... or rather, before the next 
storm. Susie and Dimps were at it, this 
time, upstairs! 

“Mom ... oh, mom,” shouted Susie. 
“That crazy little Dimps has put corn 
meal in my face powder.” There were 
sounds of a scuffle, and Dimps came 
Tunning down the steps, screaming 
bloody murder. 

“Aw, don’t cry, Dimps,” said Jack. 
“Come on, we’ll pretend you’re my date 
and we’re dancing at the Ritz. See, like 
this .. . Ah, Miss Dimpledoodle, you 
dawnce divinely!” He whirled Dimps 
into the dining room and seated her at 
the table. “And now, would Mam’selle 
like humming bird’s wings on toast or 
Stuffed quail a la Marie Antoinette?” 

_ But the spell was broken. Katie had 

ene in a dish of corned beef 
ash! 


Next Week: PUTTIN’ ON THE 
RITZ 
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YOU GET MORE 
FOR YOUR MONEY 
in this 
TRAINING TABLE 
BREAKFAST! 






@ The combination of Shredded 
Wheat and milk represents one of 
Nature’s greatest food bargains. 


important nourishment faster. Be- 
cause the slender porous strands 
of each golden biscuit permit 
quicker, easier digestion. 


Put Shredded Wheat and milk 
on your breakfast training table 
right now. You'll like it for its 
crisp, tempting flavor, too! 


Because—you get more for your 
money in vitamins, minerals, pro- 
teins, carbohydrates— more for 
your money in good food values. 


And Shredded Wheat delivers that 















THE SEAL OF . 
NAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
PERFECT te BB omts2o% WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL 
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“<r7 YOU and YOUR JOB 





Scholastic’s Vocational Guide 


F , Nn 


Tips and Leads 


Federal Funds for Vocational 
Education 

There is an increasing swing toward 
vocational education for youth. Fed- 
eral funds made available through the 
George-Deen act now provide assis- 
tance to states in the hiring of instruc- 
tors in distributive occupations. This 
means that many more young people 
will be trained for retail selling. 


Jobs for Women Chemists 
The Chemist magazine in a recent 
issue discusses jobs for women trained 
as chemists. New trends are said to be 
in the fields of metallurgy and geolo- 
gy, hospital and public health work, 
home economics, textiles, cosmetics. 


Training for Merchant Marine 

A new training system for future 
merchant marine officers has been in- 
augurated by the United States Mari- 
time Commission, reports Occupations 
magazine. Special qualifications for ap- 
pointment to state nautical schools will 
be demanded. 


British Girls Envious 
The only opportunity for many Brit- 
ish lasses is domestic service, accord- 
ing to an official of the American Girl 
Scouts recently returned from Europe. 


e By Robert H. Mathewson 
WS . _ 


Vocational Editor 


When told of the courses in auto driv- 


ing and mechanics open to numbers of * 


American girl scouts, the British girls 
were amazed. “Most of us are either 
domestic servants or are trying for 
that job at 18,” members of one group 
declared. 


Reference Book for Teachers 

American Youth is an annctated 
bibliography just published by the 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., containing up-to- 
date references on education, employ- 
ment, vocational adjustment, health, 
family life, leisure and recreation, de- 
linquency, rural youth, Negro youth. 


“Take Any Respectable Joh” 

“Be prepared for a special job, but if 
you can’t get exactly what you want, do 
not be afraid to start on anything re- 
spectable and work toward your goal,” 
Occupations magazine reports Dr. Wil- 
bur Gooch, national guidance author- 
ity, as stating in his set of rules for 
job-finding. 

“Try to plan your education in terms 
of your vocational likes and abilities. 
Many people are limited in their voca- 
tional lives because of inadequate or 
the wrong type of education and train- 
ing. Your first job need not limit your 
realization of an ultimate career,” he 
points out. 


Questions and Answers 
Ship’s Purser 


Q. Just as I was asked what are the 
requirements for filling the position of 
a ship’s purser, I noticed your depart- 
ment. It seems doubtful that such spec- 
ifications are in print but if you have 
any information it will be appreciated. 
Scholastic has been used repeatedly 
in answering reference questions and 
this favor would make the score a per- 
fect one. 

A. Your guess is correct; I know of no 
reference on this subject but here is an 
answer from personal knowledge for what 
it is worth. A ship’s purser should have 
considerable experience in lower ranks 
before he becomes a full-fledged purser, 
His original qualifications may have been 
something like this: commercial, clerical 
or accounting training and experience of 
some kind; ability to handle figures; pleas- 
ing manner and appearance and a person- 
ality sufficiently suave to deal with offi- 
cials afloat and ashore, mix with the pas- 
sengers and jolly them along at times. My 
guess is that a purser is a kind of hotel 
clerk afloat. Why not write to the United 
States Lines, New York City, for a more 
accurate description? 


Now ... about Nursing 
Q. My ambition is to be a nurse. (1) 
Is this a worthwhile occupation for a 
woman to spend her life at? (2) Is 
(Concluded on page 36) 








CAREERS IN BRIEF: 3. HOME ECONOMICS 


FIELD: 

Some girls actually don’t like home- 
making, but most of you get around to it 
sooner or later. Nowadays, home econom- 
ics training permits many girls to earn 
good money in specialized jobs before get- 
ting married ... there are as many as 
40,000 positions in educational fields alone, 
and one author lists 101 kinds of jobs open 
to persons with home economics training. 


BRANCHES: 

The main branches are: Institutional 
Management; Clothes and Fashion; Hos- 
pital Work; Teaching; Journalism; Social 
Service; Commercial Demonstration; Buy- 
ing and Selling; Child Development; Ex- 
tension Service; Research; Technical Ser- 
vice; Homemaking. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

Adequate professional training is essen- 
tial. Basic qualifications are: sufficient in- 
tellectual ability to complete the training; 
reasonably attractive appearance and 
manner; and our old friend, the ability to 
deal with people—how important that is 
in so many lines of work! 


TRAINING: 

Thousands of high schools and evening 
schools give elementary training in home 
economics; more than 300 higher institu- 
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tions offer courses leading to degrees in 


the subject. The four-year college course - 


for home economics teachers is usually 
made up of combinations from the follow- 
ing: Clothing, textiles, food selection and 
preparation, house planning and furnish- 
ing, home nursing, nutrition and dietetics 
child care and training, household man- 
agement, household economics, chemistry 
and physics, biology, economics, sociology, 
applied art, educational psychology, prin- 
ciples of teaching, and academic subjects! 

Dietitians and other high-ranking spe- 
cialists have to have post-graduate train- 
ing of a year or more. 

It is important to select a high-grade in- 
stitution for training purposes. Usually 
students must offer: English, mathematics, 
social science, natural science, foreign 
language and electives for entrance. 


INCOME: 
Most of the salaries range from $1,400 
to $3,000 a year. 


FUTURE: 

The biggest future in Home Economics 
is marriage, if we are to judge by finai 
outcomes in most cases. Turnover is high 
in many positions as girls get married, 
leaving vacancies for oncoming graduates. 
But the institutional field has been ex- 
panding rapidly in recent years and is still 


growing. Most graduates seem to go into 
teaching, followed by dietetics in hos- 
pitals, schools and industries, tearoom 
work, supervision of home economics edu- 
cation, commercial and home-demonstra- 
tion, laboratory work, social work, recre- 
ation, commercial food work. 


BREAKING IN: 

Many experts spoiled their first cake in 
their mothers’ ovens. Tearoom work has 
provided a stepping stone for others. Some 
home economists have become interested 
through high school courses and have gone 
on to specialize in the subject in college. 
Training in a higher institution is essen- 
tial for entering the professional and tech- 
nical jobs. 


READ: 

“Careers Through Home Economics” in 
Occupational Guidance, by Paul Chap- 
man, Turner E. Smith and Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

“Home Economics,” U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Guidance Leaflet No. 21 (5c), 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“Home Economics,” Changing Patterns in 
Occupations Series, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, N. Y. City 
(10c). 
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Lobblies 


(Concluded from page 4) 


Once more the beer glasses were 
empty.... : 

At three o’clock the next afternoon 
I hoked up a phony excuse to plant 
two of the boys and a cameraman in 
the Second National Bank. At 3:30 
on the dot a blue Olds sedan drew up, 
four men stepped out, whisked brisk- 
ly into the bank, covered the joint 
with a tommy gun, scooped up the 
gravy, and moved along. At 3:57 
their car, closely followed by my 
three men and the police, clipped an 
elevated post on Sixth. And at 4:10 
my sheet pulled the first “beat’’ this 
burg has seen in the past six years— 
a complete pictorial account of the 
Second National robbery! 

I had just finished receiving the 
boss’s congratulations—sans bonus— 
when Mergenthwirker came in. 

“So!” he said triumphantly. 

“So,” I agreed slowly, “you were 
right.” 

“It’s my lobblies,” Mergenthwirker 
boasted. “They know everything.” 

“Man,” I told him, “with Japheth 
and Henry tc help you, you could be 
the richest guy this side of Hades. Do 
they know the results of horse races, 
lotteries, football games?” 


“Why—why, I suppose so,” said 
Mergenthwirker. “I never stopped to 
think—” His brows furrowed mo- 
mentarily. “My goodness! I could, 
couldn’t I!’ Will you come over and 
have a drink with us? Talk it over?” 

“Why not?” I said. 

“Let them go ahead,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “Perhaps they wouldn’t ex- 
actly like it if they knew I was plan- 
ning to—to use them like that. I’ll 
have to break it sort of gently.” 

His words were drowned in the 
belligerent squawk of one of those 
huge, lumbering trucks that the city 
still allows on its main thoroughfares. 
Mergenthwirker screamed shrilly, 
his tiny hands digging painfully into 
my arm. 

“Henry!” 

Suddenly he left me, and darted 
into the middle of the street with 
arms outthrust before him as though 
to push some slighter body out of 
danger. A horn growled, brakes 
squealed viciously, somewhere a 
whistle shrilled, and the spattering of 
many voices tightened into a mur- 
muring knot in the center of the 
street. Suddenly numbed with fear, I 
elbowed my way through the crowd. 
Mergenthwirker, his body grotesque- 
ly twisted, lay crumpled on the as- 
phalt. I leaned over him and lifted 


his head on my arm. His eyes flut- 
tered open, recognized me. 

“Henry” — he gasped. “Is he all 
right?” His head turned stiffly, his 
eyes searching the press of babbling 
bystanders. “Ah! There—I thought 
so. Then he is safe. . . .” he closed his 
eyes contentedly. 

“Take it easy, guy,” I said. 
“There’ll be an ambulance here di- 
rectly.” 

“Ambulance!” He stared at me; his 
tawny eyes were wide and then they 
were suddenly deep with growing 
fear. “For me? Oh, no—that can’t be! 
I can’t die! Japheth! Henry! What 
will they do without me? My lob- 
blies—my lovely, beautiful lobblies! 
Nobody to talk with . . . nobody to 
buy them beer .. . and Henry is so 
young! What—’” 

“Listen,” I said, “they’ll be all 
right. I’ll take care of them.” 

There was a slow ripple through 
the crowd. Far down the street I 
heard the wailing siren of an ambu- 
lance. The little man’s eyes flickered 
briefly, and a great weariness pressed 
upon his lids. 

“Thank you! Thank you very 
much,” said Mr. Mergenthwirker.... 





Reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine, 
by permission of the editors. 








IT GIVES YOU: 
@ Tips from America’s leading coaches—men like Lou Little of Columbia, 
R. L. Templeton of Leland-Stanford, P. D. Hinkle of Butler University— 
on how to win, how to condition yourself. 
@ Pages for keeping a record of every game your school plays—scores, 
season’s records, individual championships. 


@ Pages for the autographs of all your school’s players, 


How to get your copy 
|e sendn a 24-page booklet that you'd give a lot to own. 
Well, you can’t buy this book, but you can do this: 
Ask your Director of Physical Education, Athletic Direc- 
tor or Coach to get one for you. Absolutely FREE. 

All he has to do is to write General Foods, Dept. S-11, 
Battle Creek, Mich., for the number of booklets he wishes 
(not over one-tenth of the total school enrollment). These 
will cost him nothing, will put him under no obligation. 


4-1 a Om COLE. 
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So get him to write today. Go ask him now. 


Want more energy for athletics? 
Remember, you young athletes need three or four times as 
much food-energy as the fellow who sits all day at a desk. 
So eat more energy foods. Eat more Minute Tapioca Cream— 
the food-energy dessert. Unlike heavy, indigestible sweets, 
this delicious dessert is high in food-energy, yet easily 
digested—quickly converted into energy. That's why 
Minute Tapioca Cream is on so many training tables. 
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Service Lines 


Pass Line 


Faster Than Lightning 


Jai-Alai Is Almost as Dangerous 


HETHER it’s a game, an art 
exhibit or a flea circus, as 
long as it’s something dif- 


ferent sooner or later it will reach the 
Big City. New Yorkers are famous 
for being the most curious people in 
the world. When Promoter Mike Ja- 
cobs announced in September that 
he was sweeping the wrestlers and 
opera singers out of the famous old 
Hippodrome to make room for jai- 
alai (pronounced hi-li), over 15,000 
spectators, sight unseen, stormed the 
box office on opening night. And half 
of them had to be turned away. 

They apparently liked what they 
saw. Three and four thousand have 
been coming back every night for the 
past two months. Small wonder; 
imagine a game in which the play- 
ers are constantly called upon to 
handle a ball that is traveling 
through the air at a speed over 100 
miles an hour! For sheer speed and 
skill it tops any other game, except 
those in which the players take to 
skates or bikes. 

Despite its terrific pace, jai-alai is 
easy to follow. It is little more than 
handball on a grand scale. The court 
runs lengthwise before the gallery 
with a high net between to protect 
the spectators from wild pelotas 
(balls). There are three walls: the 
front wall (frontis) on the right, 
against which the ball is served and 
driven, the rear rebounding wall 
(rebote) to the left, and the long 
playing wall facing the audience. 
This wall is marked every ten to 
twelve feet by numbered lines, most 
of which are merely to help the play- 
ers establish their positions quickly 
during play. 

Each player has a long, curved 
basket strapped to his hand, called 
a cesta. The main object of the game 
is to trap the ball in the cesta and 
propel it toward .the front wall in 
such a way as to make it difficult for 
the opponent to retrieve it. The play- 


er is not allowed to juggle the pelota 
in his cesta or hesitate too long be- 
fore releasing it. He must catch the 
ball and hurl it in one continuous 
motion. As in handball, the ball must 
be caught either in the air or after 
one bounce. 

Before every game the players 
march out on the court in single file 
and face the audience. As the an- 
nouncer introduces each player, he 
steps out of line and dips his cesta 
in a salute. The court is then cleared 
and the first doubles match is ready 
to begin. Jai-alai is played singles, 
doubles, triples and occasionally 
quadruples; but its most popular 
form in the United States is doubles. 
One side is dressed in blue, the other 
in white. They choose for the serve 
and the winner takes a position be- 
tween lines 9 and 104%. The ball must 
bounce between the fault line (No. 
4) and the pass line (No. 7). One of 
the opponents returns the serve 
against the front wall, and the rally 
proceeds until one of the players fails 
to return the ball on the first bounce 
or on the fly. 

Any ball which bounces fairly on 
the playing court (fronton), irre- 
spective of its landing place, is a fair 
ball. If the pelota strikes the wire 
net above the court, the net protect- 
ing the spectators, the wooden floor 
or the red foul lines on the side, it is 
a point for the opponents. The score 
is kept exactly as in ping pong. 
Everything is a point, no matter 
which side is serving. The first side 
to earn a specified number of points 


wins. If the score is tied, let us say - 


at 24-24, and 25 points win, the en- 
tire audience must rise and watch 
the last point from a standing posi- 
tion. It’s just an old jai-alai custom. 

Many of the shots are almost im- 
possible to describe. The “rebote”’ is 
one of the most difficult shots to ex- 
ecute. When the ball is thrown to 
the front wall and it is either too high 








Fault Line 


Above: Why they call jai-alai the world’s 
fastest game. The player on the serving 
line throws to the front wall. The ball 
bounces back to the first player who re- 
turns it with such force that it travels all 
the way back to the rear wall. From there 
it bounces forward to the man on the far 
side of the court who will let the ball 
bounce and then make a “rebote” shot. 





Playing the wall for a “skimmer” shot. 


or in a bad position for the player 
to handle, in order to gain time and 
maneuver into the proper receiving 
position, the player allows the ball 
to pass him and strike the rear wall. 
As the pelota bounds off he traps it 
in the air and hurls it against the 
front wall in a swinging motion. To 
get a good follow through, the play- 
er, very often, must drop to the 
ground and roll over after the shot. 
Frequently, the jai-alaiers propel 
the pelota with such speed and force 
against the front wall, that it travels 
all the way in the air to the back 
wall, a distance of 150 feet. 

The carom shot is perhaps the most 
difficult of all for the opponent to 
handle. It is placed so skilfully that 
it hits the front corner of the walls, 
bounces on the concrete near the 
wooden floor at the open side of the 
court and lands in the spectators 
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“STUDENT FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters ab 
wel Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 





problems are especially 





t high sch i 


Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 


Saroyan 
Dear Forum: 

I was much impressed by the story 
‘Karl and Josef” in the October 15 
Scholastic. It brings out very clearly 
what old world prejudices sometimes 
do to the lives of American children. 
It also very subtly brings out the fu- 
tility of war and how it affects other 
nations. Don’t you think this story 
would be good propaganda against 
war? It portrays very cleverly through 
the medium of two small boys just 
what people of the world think of 
fighting, killing, and wholesale slaugh- 
ter. Here’s hoping you publish more 
material similar to this. 

Shirley L. Campbell 
Edison High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Peace of Munich 


Dear Forum: 

In your well written editorial enti- 
tled “Prelude to Chaos” which ap- 
peared in the Oct. 8 issue, you made 
the statement “Most Americans felt 
that the bargain engineered by Cham- 
berlain with Hitler as the price of 
peace was a humiliating betrayal of 
the principles of freedom.” I feel that 
this was the time at which Chamber- 
lain, speaking on the part of the de- 
mocracies of the world, should have 
refused to grant Hitler permission to 
invade the Sudeten area. Hitler, in my 


opinion, would have realized the diffi- 
cult task he was facing in combating 
the military of France, England, Rus- 
sia and other countries of Europe. ... 
The Sudeten Germans were well satis- 
fied with the way the Czechoslovakia 
Government was treating them until 
the Germans, from the Fatherland, in- 
vaded this territory and spread prop- 
aganda. 

Bill Koch, 14 

Wm. M. Stewart High School 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Novels No Bore 


Dear Editor: 

Please allow me to express the ap- 
preciation of my students and myself 
for your chart of the history of the 
novel. Many students have been copy- 
ing it this week for future use for 
themselves, and as gifts to be sent 
brothers and sisters at college. We hope 
that Scholastic will continue this sort 
of thing. Perhaps English will cease to 
be such a bore, if students and teachers 
have devices available for more sys- 
tematic study... . 

Miss Florence Cresswell (Teacher) 
A. D. Johnson High School 
Bessemer, Mich. 


(Scholastic, always glad to hear when 
some particular feature proves useful, 
will certainly continue this sort of 
thing whenever possible.—Ed.) 




















net. It takes an exceptionally skilful 
and fast player to recover the ball 
before it reaches the net. The ball 
is often thrown so close to the side 
wall that an opponent finds it nearly 
impossible to place his cesta between 
the wall and the ball. 





The cesta is strapped on the wrist of the 
player and fastened with leather thongs. 


Most jai-alai players are members 
of “stables’—groups under a single 
management — and compete among 
themselves the year round in vari- 
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ous parts of the world. Novices are 
given their room and board but no 
salary. The regular players receive 
between $150 and $500 a month de- 
pending on their skill and drawing 
power. The Hippodrome “stable” of 
thirty - odd players all come from 
Spain and Cuba. They are the best 
jai-alaiers in the business. There is 
Piston, the world’s champion; Guil- 
lermo, the Babe Ruth of jai-alai who 
throws the hardest ball of them all; 
Gabriel and Segundo, who, with Pis- 
ton and Guillermo, are known as the 
Four Aces of jai-alai; Kiki, the ex- 
citable, who stands on his head and 
kicks his feet when he makes an er- 
ror; and Vizcava, at 16 years of age 
the youngest professional in the 
game. 

The life of a jai-alai player dif- 
fers radically from that of other ath- 
letes. He begins to learn the game at 
an early age, sometimes as early as 
six. He may learn the game at a pub- 
lic fronton, or at one of the many 
private courts in prominent homes 
throughout Spain, Mexico, Cuba and 
South America. 











PRIZE—Black Drawing 
Ink Division, 1938. Drawn 
by Wm. Scheele, age 17, 
— West Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher: P. V. Ulen. 


Prizes... Honors...A Valuable Scholar- 
ship—are open to those who enter the 
1939 drawing competitions sponsored by 
Higgins under the Scholastic Awards. 

t is a pleasant coincidence that for 
1939, the 10th anniversary year of the 
Chas. M. Higgins Memorial Awards, we 
can announce the establishment by the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology of a scholarship for the best 
mechanical drawing student who enters 
work in the Higgins or Dixon Mechan- 
ical Drawing Division of the Scholastic 
Awards. 

For 1939, Higgins offers two projects 
in mechanical drawing besides the usual 
free-hand competitions in the Black 
Drawing Ink and Colored Drawing Inks 
Divisions. Full details and how to enter 
these contests will be published in the 
October lst issue of “Scholastic”. 

Be sure to enter. Besides the prizes to 
be won, the exercise 
of your talents for a 
purpose will give 
you valuable experi- 
ence—and a plus in 
all your school work 
—that is worthy of 
your best efforts. 
Ask your drawing 
teacher about the 
Chas. M. Higgins 
Memorial Awards, 
today. 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS & (0., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








Words'of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, c4re, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; Ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd; f60d, fdot; 
ciibe, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; kx—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 


Cerda, Pedro Aguirre 
sér-da), p. 14-S. 

clausetrophobia, p. 19-E. “Fear of clauses.” 
A pun on claustrophobia (klés-tré-fé- 
bé-a), which means fear of being in a 
closed room or other confined space. 

cumulative (ki-mi-la-tiv), p. 20-E. Form- 
ed by successive additions or material— 
here referring to literary touches. 


(pd-dr6 a-gé-ré 


Davila, Carlos (kér-lés dé-vé-la), p. 14-S. 

groschen (grésh’n), p. 38. 

heterogeneous (hét-ir-6-jén-é-iis), p. 18- 
E. Made up of different kinds. 

immersion (i-mir-shin), p. 18-E. State of 
being plunged under the surface of a 
liquid. Here used figuratively of com- 
plete absorption in a thing. 

morgue (mérg), p. 2. Newspaper slang for 
office library and clipping files. 

modulation (mdéd-t-ldé-shiin), p. 18-E. In 
poetry, a varying of tone or rhythm. 

petit (pét-é), p. 26-S. 

platitude (pldt-i-tid), p. 17-E. A trite 
statement; a truism. 

preconception (pré-kén-sép-shiin), p. 17- 
E. An idea held in advance; an anticipa- 
tion. 

transition (tran-zish-iin), p. 24-E. Passage 
from condition or stage of development 
to another. 








Social Science Teachers 


Special 
Subscription 
Offer 


$2.00 








HEADLINE BOOKS and WORLD AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 





HEADLINE BOOKS, written in a popular, 
easy-to-read style, bring you authoritative, 
up-to-the-minute information on world affairs. 
Original maps and charts make the facts 
easy to understand and remember. Six issues 
@ year. 


“America Looks Abroad.” 





Take Advantage of This Special Subscription Offer Now 
and we will send you the two latest titles: "Shadow Over Europe: The 
Challenge of Nazi Germany" and “America Looks Abroad.” ; 


Classroom orders for Headline Books should be 
sent to Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17 St., New York. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 
8 West 40TH Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2. Please enter my subscription to HEADLINE BOOKS and 
WORLD AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS beginning with “Shadow Over Europe” and 
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WORLD AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS present 
keen, forceful analysis and interpretation of 
contemporary international problems. You 
will find them an excellent supplement to 
Headline Books. Four issues a year, 











Crashing the Gates 


(Concluded from page 12) 

Health, good habits of life, and the 

ability to preserve mental and physical 
powers at their maximum; 

The combination of personal char- 
acteristics commonly called a “good 
personality.” 

And now a word to the college grad- 
uate itself. There is probably no de- 
partment of the automobile industry 
which will turn out to be as lucrative 
and satisfactory in the long run as the 
actual building of cars in the shops. 
But progress through the shops will 
not be easy. He will encounter difficul- 
ties and must take precautions. 

In the first place, he need not prove 
his ambition by confiding to everybody 
that he will be running the plant be- 
fore many years have passed. If he 
does he will not be popular. 

What he should do is take a real in- 
terest in his task, whatever it may be, 
machine work, sheet metal work, in- 
spection. Such interest will help him 
learn and will gain for him the sym- 
pathy of those whose sympathy is val- 
uable. 

He should remember, too, that the 
beginning shop jobs do not cail for a 
desk, telephone, and office parapher- 
nalia. Perhaps he will wear overalls, 
use tools and punch a clock, and his 
relatives, friends and acquaintances 
will say “He didn’t have to go to col- 
lege to do that.” He may have to de- 
fend and justify his job many times. 

He will have little or no competition 
from other college men because most 
of them avoid the shops in spite of all 
the advice they get about practical ex- 
perience. On the other hand, though, 
he will have to respect the smart 
mechanics about him. They were at 
work at the trade years ago, while he 
was in high school and college, and 
they have a big head start. Familiarity 
with mechanical work will come to him 
only gradually, and keen intellectual 
gifts, if he happens to have them, will 
not speed up the process very much. 

“Why, the automobile business is 
really no wider open than lumbering 
or farming or anything else.” I can 
almost hear you say it. That is pretty 
nearly the truth of the matter. Boys 
don’t go to Rochester from all over the 
country to crash the gates of the film 
and optical plants; they don’t rush the 
steel plants at Pittsburgh, or the tobac- 
co industry at Winston-Salem. Neither 
is there any reason why they should 
flock to Detroit to work in automobile 
plants. 

However, if a boy is just as serious 
about an automobile career as he 
might be about a career in art or jour- 
nalism, and if he is just as willing to 
dream and think and plan, and to 
study and read and prepare, and to 
make the necessary sacrifices, and to 
serve a long, hard apprenticeship, and 
to wait patiently for his turn at oppor- 
tunity, his prospects in the automobile 
industry will be as good as in any other 
—or perhaps just a shade better. 
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You and Your Job 


(Concluded from page 32) 


there any money in it? (3) Is the field 
overcrowded? (4) Is it true there are 
too many, or is there a chance left for 
me? 

A. (1) In the wee, sma’ hours of the 
morning on a bad case, many private duty 
nurses don’t think so, but they get over it. 
There are, of course, several different 
kinds of nurses including: private duty 
nurses, staff nurses, public health nurses, 
industrial nurses, government and special 
duty nurses. No occupation can be more 
worthwhile. 


(2) Private duty nurses get $2 an hour 
on an hourly rate, $5 for 8 hours and $7 a 
day for 12 hours, A few may earn as high 
as $3,600 a year, but the middle range is 
about $1,300. Institutional nurses get a lit- 
tle more and also public health nurses. 
Superintendents of nurses and other offi- 
cials range from $1,700 to $2,600. “Low 
annual income is widely prevalent among 
nurses. Many nurses work but a small por- 
tion of their time.” 

(3) and (4) Opinions differ. Many lo- 
calities are so poor that the inhabitants 
cannot pay for nursing services; nurses 
may be needed but not employed, hence 
there is a “surplus.” Public health and in- 
dustrial nursing should increase and open 
up new opportunities. Write to the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association, 450 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. City, for the name of their 
representative in your state; she should 
be able to give you information as to local 
employment conditions. 








Future Teachers 
(Concluded from page 29) 


knowledge and skill requires both 
time and money. No one should look 
forward to teaching today who cannot 
spend at least four years beyond the 
four-year highschool preparing him- 
self to assume the great responsibility 
of guiding other lives.” 

It is with each of these three phases 
of preparation that Future Teachers 
clubs are concerned. Every year ap- 
proximately 100,000 new teachers en- 
ter the profession. The aim of the 
Future Teachers movement is not to 
increase this number, but rather to 
encourage only those to enter who in 
aptitude and personal character offer 
the best promise of becoming worthy 
teachers. The profession needs both 
men and women of the finest character. 

‘TI had rather earn my living by 
teaching than in any other way,” said 
William Lyon Phelps. “In my mind, 
teaching is not merely a life work, a 
profession, an occupation, a struggle: 
It is a passion. I love to teach. I love to 
teach as a painter loves to paint, as a 
musician loves to play, as a singer 
loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices 
to run a race.” 

Perhaps teaching could offer you as 
much. Perhaps you have a contribution 
to make to the profession. Consider 
these possibilities in teaching when 
you make that decision of unparalleled 
importance: “What shall I do with my 
life?” 
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_ “Kamps in the News 


Conducted by Frank L. Wilson 


VER since the World War new 
stamp issues have sprung up in 
districts before unknown to the phila- 
telic world. Some of the issues have 
been shortlived, while others have 
weathered the storm 
through the past twenty 
years of readjustment. 
Now we find a new crisis 
that shakes the very vi- 
tals of the smaller states 
of Central Europe. Such 
is the result of the Mu- 
nich accord. 

Following the World 
War and the signing of 
the Versailles Treaty cer- 
tain districts were given 
the privilege of selecting 
the country which they preferred to 
join. This was done by a plebiscite 
vote and usually proved satisfactory 


Saar, 1935 Saar, 1936 

to all parties concerned. The districts 
involved in this method of self-deter- 
mination were Allenstein, Schleswig, 
Marienwerder, Upper Silesia and East- 
ern Silesia. 

Allenstein, a section of East Prussia, 
overwhelmingly voted in favor of Ger- 
many and became a part of the Ger- 
man Republic in 1920. Schleswig, prior 
to the World War, was a part of the 


» Prussian province of Schleswig-Hol- 


stein. Following the Treaty the prov- 
ince was divided into two sections, 
North and South Schleswig. Plebi- 
scites in 1920 determined North Schles- 
wig as a part of Denmark and South 
Schleswig as a part of Germany. Ma- 
rienwerder, another district of East 


2 
De utiches 


East Prussia 
Plebiscite, 1920 Austrian Anschluss 


Prussia, voted to remain with Ger- 
many. Upper Silesia, formerly a part 
of Germany, voted about equally be- 
tween Germany and Poland, so the 
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Eastern Silesia Plebiscite 


League of Nations divided the terri- 
tory between the two countries to be 
governed by a mixed commission un- 
til 1936. Poland’s section comprises the 
southeastern part of the territory. 
Eastern Silesia was for- 
merly a duchy and later 
an Austrian crown land. 
The Czechoslovakian 
troops occupied the terri- 
tory at the end of the war 
and the district was di- 
vided between the Czechs 
and Poland, the dividing 
line running through the 
city of Teschen. 

With the rise of the 
Nazis to power new boun- 
daries were demanded 
which would add to their prestige and 
power. The Saar, rich in mines and 
factories, had been placed under an in- 
ternational commission after the war. 
Intensive propaganda was soon under 
way and the Saar was given the right 
to cast its vote by plebiscite. German 
stamps pictured two hands holding 
aloft a large lump of coal on which 
was inscribed “Saar.” The plebiscite 
took place in January, 1935, and was 
favorable to Germany. The result was 
received by the Nazis with much cele- 
brating and ceremony. A special stamp 
was issued by Germany picturing a 
child clasped in the arms of its mother 
and with the legend, “The Saar Comes 
Home.” 


Schleswig Plebiscite, 1920 


Next the rich mines of the Sudeten 
region attracted the Nazis, and the 
Anschluss with Austria was but a step 
to further their aims. At first a plebi- 
scite was proposed in Austria, and it is 
reported that Kurt Schuschnigg, last 
Austrian Chancellor, had intended to 
use certain stamps during the period 
of the proposed plebiscite last March. 
However, the thought of a plebiscite 
did not appeal to the Nazis: it might 


have gone against them. Their troops 
marched in and took possession. Dr, 
Schuschnigg was arrested, and the 
plates of the stamps were seized and 
destroyed. It is reported that several 
sheets were proofed from the plates in 
various colors in the denominations of 
5, 10, 20, 50 groschen and 1 schilling. 
These labels, as they are now called, 
have no official status and are of no 
philatelic value, but they do have cer. 


_ tain historic significance and would be 
"a welcome item in collections of Cen- 


tral European stamps. 

In the Sudeten district a plebiscite 
was talked of, but again this proved 
too slow for the Nazis, and again the 
German boundary was moved forward 
by threat of force. By October 10 the 
Nazi troops had taken possession of 
11,500 square miles of Czechoslovakian 
territory and untold wealth. 

The ease with which_ the Nazis 
gained their objective has caused other 
nations to insist on boundary adjust- 
ments. Polish troops entered Teschen 
from the north and Hungarian troops 
threatened Czechoslovakia from the 
south, with plebiscites apparently a 
thing of the past. 

Postal paper has changed with the 
turn of events. Austrian stamps be- 
came obsolete for postal use on Octo- 
ber 1. Only German stamps are now 
valid for postage in Austria. From 
Asch, the headquarters of Konrad 
Henlein, come reports that special 
stamps have been issued for the Sude- 
ten territory, but no definite official 
statement has confirmed this. Whether 
the stamps were merely a local print- 
ing or had official recognition is not 
definitely known at the moment. If 
they have no official status they are not 
valid for postage. 
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Collection of 120 different stamps, including Jubilees, 
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Buzz—Buzz 

The orchestra was rehearsing an im- 
portant number. Suddenly there came 
a horribly discordant blare from the 
near-sighted man who played the bas- 
soon. 

The conductor stopped short and 
glared at the culprit. 

“Mr. Jones,” he barked, “will you 
be good enough to tell me where you 
found such a note as that?” 

‘I'm sorry, sir,” quavered the mu- 
sician, “it wasn’t a note—it was a fly 
and I found it on the end of my nose.” 


Dept. of Utter Confusion 
(Far East Division) 

From the Times Magazine 
What the Japanese are it is difficult 
to say. No two foreigners who have 
lived in Japan or studied its history 
have ever been able to agree. But it 
is possible to see how their peculiar 
history makes them what they are, 

whatever that is—New Yorker. 


“Why do you always take off your 
hat when I tell a joke?” 

“That’s my way of greeting old ac- 
quaintances.”—Tit-Bits. 


In replying to Mrs. Smith, is it prop- 
er to say, okay yes ma’am, or Yes, Mrs. 
Smith? 

Answer: Yes, Smith—Emily Post in 
asyndicated column. 

Or, more colloquially, “Yes, Smitty.” 
—New Yorker. 
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U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAM 

included in our packet of 25 DIFFERENT UNITED 
STATES STAMPS given to new approval applicants 
tending 3c postage. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 


Scale also included. 
BROWNIE STAMF SHOP, Dept. S, FLINT, MICH. 
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FREE STAMP CATALOGUE 


BIG WINTER ISSUE—Giant fifty-page Quarterly, listing 
Albums. Supplies,. Coronations, Georgians, Canadiana, 
United States and Foreign. Illustrations galore! ! 


EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB.. Toronto, Canada 





ia E E 1] Two Coronation Sets. Postage 3c. Roberts, 
= « 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 





DESTROYED Hindenburg Zeppelin stamp (catalogs 35¢) 
Se with approvals. Shultes. Box 13S. Berne, N. Y. 





109 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 3¢ 


postage. Zephyr, 5124 George, Chicago, Iilinois. 








Frequently our advertisers offer 
“Approvals.” If you order stamps on 
approval you will receive sheets of 
stamps with the price of each stamp 
written below it. When you receive 
these sheets, detach the stamps you 
wish to purchase and send the money 
for them to the dealer promptly. At 
the same time return to the dealer 
the stamps which you do not want. 
The dealers are cooperating with you 
readers by entrusting these approv- 
als to you. Be sure you return them 

good condition. Please notify the 
Scholastic Stamp Department if any 
dealer sends you approval sheets 
without having mentioned in his ad- 
vertisement that he would send 
approvals. 
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— the New Writing Ink that ends Pen-Clogging 


Now! Accept this remarkable offer! Made solely 
to induce millions of pen users to try Parker 
Quink—the new miracle writing ink that makes 
any pen a self-cleaner. Quink dissolves deposits 
left in a pen by ordinary inks—makes your pen 
start instantly—ends clogging. Also, Quink 
dries ON PAPER 31% quicker than average, 
yet does NOT dry in a pen. Always rich, bril- 
liant—never watery. Get Quinkand Free Answer 
Book gt ‘any store selling ink. Offer good only 
in U.S.A. 


Whitman's 1 $4- Page ’ 
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Made by The Parker Pen Company 


UGLY ADOLESCENT 
PIMPLES? 


Help protect your skin from 
pimple-making poisons 


Are gg suffering the curse of youth—a 
pimply skin? Then why not try to find out 
the trouble—and take steps to correct it? 


Between the ages of 13 and 25, final growth 
takes place. This is often accompanied by 
body disturbances. The skin may become 
oversensitive. At the same time, waste poisons 
from the intestines often get into the blood 
stream ... and these poisons may cause ugly 
pimples to break out. 


Do what so many other young people have 
found wonderfully helpful! Eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast—3 cakes a day. This fresh food acts to help 
keep these pimple-making poisons from the blood 
... helps give your skin a chance to improve. Try 
it! Don’t run the risk of permanent scars from 
neglected pimples of this sort. Eat 3 cakes of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a day—one cake '% hour 
before meals. Begin now! 
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EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 
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The question is: will 
you get to see this? 
HERE’S A QUESTION MARK 
THAT CAN EARN YOU CASH 


Life to the average high school 
student is just an unceasing bar- 
rage of questions. And they’re not 
very pleasant questions, either, 
especially when the teacher’s on 
the asking end and you don’t 
know the answers. And that’s 
just why Scholastic’s new News 
Quiz should make a big hit with 
you. This time you ask the ques- 
tions and teachers give the an- 
swers. 
For the best list of 50 questions 
on current events—national, for- 
eign, and cultural—submitted by 
a high school student, Scholastic is going to 
pay $50. That’s a dollar for every question 
mark! The first prize-winner will also be given 
a free trip to New York City sometime next 
May. As the guest of Scholastic the lucky win- 
ner will have a chance to visit the World’s Fair 











The answer is: it de- 
pends on questions. 


THE QUESTION IS: CAN 
YOU ASK QUESTIONS? 


(see illustration), speak over the 
radio, go to theatres, and see the 
lights and sights. 

And here’s a part of the fun 
everybody can share — even 
teachers: Scholastic is planning 
to put your questions to a group 
of teachers over an NBC net- 
work. Then you can all sit back 
by your radios and see how teach- 
ers take it when the tables are 
turned. Full details about the 
broadcast will be announced 
later. 

In addition to the first prize of 

a trip to New York and $50, Scholastic offers a 
second prize of $25 and a third prize of $15, and 
20 honorable mention prizes of fountain pen 
and pencil sets. So look up the October 8 Schol- 
astic for complete rules. Then get in on this 
contest now. Closing date: March 25, 1939. 














